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ankles in mud, and Billy followed grumb- 
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he knew just where it was, and waving his 
lantern ahead of him he followed the sound 
of the voice. 
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The Boy Mayor 


By FRANK FORREST. 


CHAPTER I. 
A RUINED TOWN. 


Boxford was rapidly going to the dogs. 

That is about what everybody says and 
what everybody says must be true. 

There was a time, and that not so very 
long ago, either, when Boxford was as 
flourishing a little town as could be found 
in the State of Illinois. 

It was only thirty miles out of Chicago, 
and a prominent railroad line ran through 
it carrying a goodly amount of freight to 
and from the big rolling mill which kept 
the town alive. 

Those were the boom days of Boxford, 


but in an evil hour a cyclone struck the | 


town and among many other buildings the 
& ~ = | blow took down the fences. 


rolling mill was blown over and the ruins 
took fire and burned. 

This settled the fate of Boxford, for the 
railroad company, which had long desired 
to straighten its line, now promptly held a 
meeting and decided to do so, and a new 
track was laid between Bently and Sand- 
ford, which cut off three miles and Boxford 
was left out in the cold, eight miles from 
the nearest railroad station. 

The result was as might have been an- 
ticipated. — 

The iron company decided to remove 
their business to Sandford. This had been 
part of the scheme, for there the railroad 
company had land to sell. 

The result was a grand exodus from the 
doomed town. 

For two weeks it was nothing but one 
continuous series of removals, and wagons 
loaded down with household furniture be- 
came a common sight on the Sandford 
road. : 

Merchants closed up hastily, sold their 
stocks at auction, and moved out of town, 
some going to Sandford, but more giving 
up altegether, seeing no future for this 
piace. 

It was anything but a cheerful state of 
affairs. 

Everybody was affected, from the richest 
property owners to the peorest boy who 
wandered about the streets, and that in- 
dividual was certainly Tom Taylor, whose 
mother, a hard working widow, had been 
killed during the cyclone. 

Everything the Taylors had went by the 
board in those dreary weeks. 

The old house where Tom had been born 
and had always lived, was blown down on 
that dreadful night, and the following week 
the mortgagee foreclosed on the widow’s 
estate and took the property away. 

Tom lost everything but the clothes on 
his back, and they were of little value; but 
stay! We are wrong. There were three 
very valuable things which the boy did not 
lose—pluck, energy and determination. 

“It’s no use talking,’ remarked Mr. 
White, the apothecary, one of the few 
tradesmen on Main street who still held 
the fort, to Colonel Nat Cooper, the rich 
Chicago grain operator, who owned consid- 
erable real estate in Boxford, “I say there 
is no use talking, Colonel, there goes a 
smart boy, and one you can’t down.” 

“Very likely,” replied the Colonel, look- 
ing out through Mr. White’s door at Tom, 
who was wheeling an old stove in a wheel- 
barrow at the time. “His father was that 
kind of a man, White; the boy does walk 
off as though he was going somewhere. He 
ought to get out of here, though. He will 
neyer amotit to anything in Boxford 
now.” 

“That’s. what I tell him,’ replied the 
apothecary, “but he says no; he says one 
place is as good as another, if a fellow only 
wants to work.” 

Colonel Cooper laughed, and went on 
talking ‘business with Mr. White, while 
Tom Taylor went on wheeling his stove, 
which was an old thing he had bought for 
a dollar—second-hand furniture was theap 
in Boxford just about that time. 

When Tom got down by the old railroad 
station, now half in ruins, and closed up, 
he went on to the end of the platform, and 
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opening the door of the freight house, 
wheeled the stove in. 

This was Tom’s house now. He had a 
bed here and a chair and a table, and that 
morning he set up the old cook stove and 
was able to get his own supper, all of which 
was by permission of the representative of 
the railroad in Boxford, a good-natured 
lawyer, for whom Tom had done odd jobs 
now and then. 

“Hello, Tom! You’re as snug here as a 
bug in a rug,” exclaimed Billy McFarland, 
late the next afternoon, happening to look 
in on Tom just as he came back from 
work. 

“T’m satisfied,” replied Tom. “Anyhow, 
I have a right here, Billy, and it’s better to 
feel at home in a freight house than to 
have no home at all.” 

“Right you are,” said Billy, who was the 


son of the former superintendent of the | 


rolling mill, and a great chum of Tom’s. 
“My father wants to see you. He wants 
things cleared up about the place where the 
Wasn’t it a 
lucky thing our house escaped?” 

“Lucky for you, yes; but after all: your 
folks could have stood the loss better than 
many a one who had to feel it.” 

“Oh, I know that,” admitted Billy; “but 
all the same, we are in the same boat with 
the rest. There is no certainty that father 
will be given his old position in the new 
mill over at Sandford, and even if he does 
get it, here he is in the meantime with 
nothing to do, everything going out and 
nothing coming in.” 

“And I suppose that will run your fath- 
er’s savings out, Billy?” 

“He says we can’t live so more than a 
month.” 

“Phen you’ll have to go to work.” 

“T would in a minute if I could get any- 
thing to do, but you know how it is here in 
Boxford. There isn’t a job to be had any- 
where, and mother won’t hear to my leav- 
ing home to look for work.” 

“I don’t know about that,” said Tom. “I 
find plenty of work. I’m busy every day.” 

“Oh, I know, but you’re different—I don’t 
mean that I’m better than you. You don’t 
think that, but——” 

“IT understand. I’m used to working and 
you are not, but look here, instead of let- 
ting your father pay me to straighten up 
around your place, why don’t you pitch in 
and do it yourself, and save just so much 
expense?” 

“By Jove, I will!” exclaimed Billy. “I 
never thought of it in that light. Going to 
the.town meeting to-morrow night; Tom?” 

“Of course,” replied Tom: ‘Every good 
citizen of Boxford ought to go.” 

“T suppose so, but father says it’s too late 
to save the town now; besides he has no 
confidence in Mr. Waddington’s schemes; 
between you and I, Tom, he believes him to 
be a scoundrel. By Jove, that’s a pretty 
girl going along on her wheel there with 
Katherine White! Do you know who she 
is?” 

“Tt’s Blanche Cooper. 
White’s for a few days. 
particular: friend.” 

“That so? She’s a beauty, and no mis- 
take. I suppose she must be the daughter 
of Colonel Nat Cooper, the big grain spec- 
ulator in Chicago. He used to live here in 
Boxford years ago, you know.” 

“That’s just who she is,” replied Tom, 
and he raised his hat politely as the girls 
drew near, being somewhat acquainted 
with Katherine White. 

“What’s the matter with that fellow! Is 
he drunk?” he cried, suddenly. ‘He’ll run 
the girls down as sure as fate!” 

A handsome buggy, drawn by a mettle- 
some horse, now came dashing around the 
corner of the station. 

It was driven by a young man wearing 
a glossy high hat and a stylish light over- 
coat, if indeed it could be called driving, 
for the reins lay in his lap and the young 
man lay back against the seat swaying 
from side to side, helplessly drunk, leaving 
the horse to take his own head. 

Now it has taken time to tell all this, but 
as a matter of fact it all happened in a 
minute, and before Billy could say “boo,” 
or the girls had time to get off their wheels 
the horse was upon them. 

But Tom Taylor was there, too, 


She’s stopping at 
Katherine is her 


He flew across the abandoned tracks like 
a shot, and seized the horse by the bit just 
as Blanche Cooper, confused by her danger, 
fell from her wheel in the road. 

Another instant and both the girl and 
her wheel would have been under the 
horse’s feet, but there was Tom to be dis- 
posed of first. 

“Out of the way, quick, ladies!” he cried, 
crowding the horse back on his haunches, 
while the drunken driver braced up and 
struck at the brave boy with his whip. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE MAN IN THE SWAMP. 


It was beginning to rain. Great drops 
had fallen even before Tom made his bold 
rush from the freight house, and it was 
coming down good and hard now. 

Billy, McFarland flew to Tom’s assist- 
ance. é 

It was Billy who helped Blanche Cooper 
up and drew ,her wheel from under the 
horse’s feet. 

He was just in time. 

Tom could hold-the horse no longer. 

The drunken driver’s whip was telling; 
the brave boy’s face was cut and bleeding, 
when he let go his hold at last and the road 
wagon went flying across the bridge. 

“Oh, thank you, a thousand times!” cried 
Blanche. “I do hope you are not hurt.” 

“But he is dreadfully hurt!” exclaimed 
Katherine White. “Oh, Tom! It was so 
brave of you! I’m sure Blanche would 
have been killed if you hadn’t caught the 
horse just as you did.” 

“Y’m not hurt a bit,” replied Tom, stout- 
ly. “Don’t worry about me, ladies. I’m 
all right. You had better make haste or 
you'll get all wet; it’s going to rain cats 
and degs in a few minutes now.” 

“T’ll go with you, Kate,” said Billy, who 
had come down to the station on his wheel. 
“Good-night, Tom. See you to-morrow, old 
man.” 

Katherine White introduced her compan- 
ion in due form now. 

Billy sprang upon his wheel—it was 


leaning against the station—and rode off | 


with the girls leaving Tom to return to the 
freight house alone. 


“What a pretty girl that Blanche Cooper } 


“T never saw such a beau- 
tiful face. Wonder who that drunken fel- 
low was? I never saw him in town before, 
either, and upon my word I don’t want to 
see him again.” 

He might well say that, for his face was 
in a sad condition, and yet Tom’s was not 
one of those small natures which would 
haye made him think of nothing but re- 
venge. 

He drew a pail of water and washed the 
blood off his face. Then he built his fire 
and cooked a few slices of bacon and made 
coffee, and sat down to supper, listening to 
the pelting rain as it rattled down upon the 
slate roof of the old freight house. 

“Pity that something can’t be done to 
boom this town,” thought the boy, who was 
as thorough a little politician as ever lived. 
“It’s a shame to see it all going to the dogs 
this way. 
mayor to-morrow night. I’d soon show 
them that something could be done with 
all that money to benefit Boxford in spite 
of the fact that Mr. Waddington says there 
can’t.” 

Now we must turn aside a moment to 
discuss the politics of Boxford, which were 
uppermost in our hero’s mind that gloomy 
evening. _ ; 

The town was a wreck; the situation 
looked hopeless. 

Half the houses in the place had been 
destroyed by the cyclone, and half of the 
other half were now standing abandoned. 

Where there had been three thousand in- 
dividuals there were now less than five 
hundred; everything was going to the bad 
as fast as ever it could go, and yet the 
mayor of Boxford, Mr. Jackson Wadding- 
ton, a lawyer of rather shady reputation, 
had in his hand ten thousand doilars in 
cash which had been contributed by the 
Chicago Board of Trade as a body, and cer- 
tain of its rich members, headed by Colonel 
Cooper, to be used in building up the town. 
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is,” he thought. 


I only wish they would elect me | 


} go home and bunk with me. : 
think of you stopping here all alone a night 
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Such was the situation in ; () 
the rest, there was to. be an election for 
mayor at the town hall the next night, for 
Mr. Waddington’s term of office expired in 
a week. 

Although many were opposed to him, no 
one doubted that Mr. Waddington would he 
elected mayor again, for there was not life 
enough left in Boxford to start an opposi- 
tion ticket. 

When that was accomplished it was to be 
hoped that Mayor Waddington would wake 
up and take some measures toward apply- 
ing the money to the advantage of Boxford, 
for he had been nearly a month about it 
now, and not a move had been made. 

You can call all these things Tom Tay- 
lor’s thoughts; as he sat there by the fire 
that rainy evening. : 

“If I could only do something,” thought 
the boy. “Tt seems just a shame to let 
everything go to rack and ruin. If we 
could only bring some new industry into 
Boxford the railroad might be induced to 
run a branch in here and bring us into the 
world again. While we all sit with our 
hands foided and do nothing, nothing can 
be expected to happen. It wants a hustler 
at the head of things. I only wish they’d 
elect me mayor.” 

Now this was the second time that Tom 
Taylor had indulged in that remark. 

It seemed perfectly absurd. 

There was no more chance of Tom’s be- 
ing elected mayor than there was of his 
flying to the moon. 

It was now about nine o’clock, and as 
these thoughts were passing through the 
boy’s mind he was suddenly startled by 
a terrific clap of thunder, which had _fol- 
lowed close upon a vivid flash of lightning. 
It seemed as if the very roof would come 
tumbling in. 

“Help! Help! Help!” 

Distinctly Tom heard the ery which 
seemed to come from Baker’s swamp, right 
across the tracks. 

“Rat-tat-tat! Hey, Tom! 
the door!” 

Tom heard this, too, and as he could not 
very well answer the cry for help without 
opening the door, he opened it in a hurry. 

As he supposed, there stood Billy Me- 
Farland with a lantern and an umbrella 
outside. 

“By gracious, Tom, ain’t this a terrible 
storm!” exclaimed Billy. “I had to come 
up on the street on some business for fath- 
er, and I thought I’d come and ask you to 
I don’t like to 


Hello! Open 


like this.” 

“As though I was afraid!” replied Tom. 
“It isn’t going to rain forever. Was that 
you, Billy calling ‘help?’ ” 

“Indeed it wasn’t. I didn’t hear any 
such cry.” 

“Help! Help! Help!” 


ever. 

“You hear it now!” exclaimed Tom. “As 
true as I’m-alive, Billy, there’s someone 
stuck in the swamp.” 

“Let ’em stay there, then. 
do? Come on, Tom! Come home with 
me.” 

“Not till I know what that means. Bas 
ker’s swamp is a bad place any time, but 
fancy a person stuck there a night like 


” 


What can we 


“Well, ’'m with you, if you are really ga= 
ing,” said Billy. “I don’t want you to 
think I’m inhuman, but it’s as much as & 
fellow’s life is worth to go down into the 
swamp at night, and such a night!” 

“Y’m going, though!” cried Tom. “Lend 
me your lantern, Billy. Come on or stay 
behind, just as you please.” 

Leaving Billy to follow with the umbrel- 
la, Tom seized the lantern and hurried 
across the tracks in the pelting rain. 


There was a low fence here, and on the . 


other side of the fence the ground descends 
ed abruptly for some fifty feet into a low, 
swampy tract of land filled with stagnant 
pools and heavily overgrown with bushes. 

This was Baker’s swamp. It covered 
several acres and the turnpike ran. along- 
side of it after it crossed the track. 

As there was no fence to guard the turn- 
pike accidents had occurred there, and 
more than one team had gone down into 
the swamp. 


Once more the cry rang out louder than 
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“Tom ran down the hill, going up to his 


ankles in mud, and Billy followed grumb- 
_lingly. Running through the swamp was a 
long, narrow stretch of solid ground, and 


if anyone could find it the swamp could be 
crossed in safety. 

Tom found it in less than a minute, for 
he knew just where it was, and waving his 
lantern ahead of him he followed the sound 
of the voice. 

“Help! Help! Help!” came the cry. re- 
peated again and again. 

“That’s a man’s voice,” said Billy. “Who 
can it. be? Gee, how it does rain!” 


“Hello! Hello!” shouted Tom. “Who are. 


you, and where are you? Hello!” 

“Heré! Here! Here!” was the answer. 

Tom had called before, but this was the 
first time he had been able to make him- 
self heard. 

“Coming!” he shouted. 
ridge?” F 
_ “No; I’m stuck in the mud,” was the 
reply, and peering forward, the boys found 
themselves a moment later pulling out of 
the mud a young man wearing a light over- 
coat and a high silk hat. 

They recognized him at a glance, of 
course. 

It was the young man who had so nearly 
been the death of Blanche Cooper a few 
hours before. 

He was plastered with mud from head to 
foot, wet and bedraggled, and very drunk 
still. d 

He did not seem to recognize the boys, 
which was not at all strange. It was ali 
he could do to stand when he got on the 
ridge. 

“How in the world did you come here?” 
demanded Tom. He couldn’t help pitying 
the fellow in spite of the injury he had re- 
ceived at his hands. 

“Dunno,” growled 
“Where’s my rig?” 

“Did you drive over into the swamp?” 
asked Tom. 

“Can’t tell you. 
myself lying on the ground back here. 
Shay, I’m a little full. Help me find my 
Tise: 

“He drove over the bank, as sure as 
fate!” cried Billy. “And, by gracious, 
there’s his horse now!” : 

“So it is,’ said the fellow, thickly. 
“Mucherbliged, boys. What time is it?” 

“Ten minutes past nine,” replied Tom. 
“You better get right up to the hotel. You’ll 
eatch your death of cold.” 

“No shan’t.. . I’m going Chicago. Ten 
min’s past nine! I’es time ketch train at 
Sandford. Help me out of this blame place 
with my rig. Give you halfer dollar, if you 
will.” 

Sure enough, Billy had found the horse. 
It was the whining of, the poor animal 
which guided him, and there he was with 
the road wagon all covered with mud, 
standing safe on the ridge a little further 
along. 

Just how the accident happened the boys 


“Are you on the 


the man _ thickly. 
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Tom had read it before this, and now he 
read it through again. 

“Not a very honorable business, I sup- 
pose, this reading other people’s letters,” 
he said, when he had finished; “but the end 
justifies the means in this case.” 

“He’s a villain!” cried Billy. “As though 
the town hadn’t suffered enough! He’d 
sell us all out—he is going to doit. That’s 
what it means.” 

“If he gets the chance,’- replied Tim, 
quietly. “Billy, this is a.great discovery. 
Who does it belong to—you or me?” 

“To you every ‘time, Tom.” 

“Leave it to me, then, will you?” 

“Of course I will. You can make a first 
rate speech. I think I see your game.” 

“I’m going to deliver the letter, Billy.” 

“When?” ; 

“To-morrow night.” 

“That means in town meeting.” 

“You bet!” 

“Phew! Won’t there be a kick-up! Count 
on my being on hand, but you had better 
come home with me to-night, Tom.” 

“No,” replied Tom. “I’m going to stay 
right here. Meanwhile, Billy, mum’s the 
word.” 


There was little sleep for Tom Taylor 
that night. 

As we said before, the boy was a natural 
born politician, and, what was more, he 
had a positive affection for his native town. 

Ever since he was sixteen years old—he 
was nineteen now—Tom had been in the 
habit of attending town meeting, so there 
was nothing strange in his putting in an 
appearance at the poor old townhall, which 
had been badly damaged by the cyclone, 
when the doors were thrown open the next 
night. 

There was quite a crowd gathered in the 
big up-stairs hall, considering the weather, 
and the present condition of the town. 

It was a cold blustery night, the late Oc- 


| tober thunder storm having cleared off with 


First I knew ‘1 found | a high wind. The audience was a mixed 


one, for although mostly made up of voters 
there were still a good many ladies present. 

Among others Tom, who entered the hall 
in company with Billy McFarland, saw 
Katherine White and her Chicago friend, 
Miss Blanche Cooper. 

The girls bowed and smiled across the 
hall as Tom and Billy made their way to 
the front, but it was no time for exchang- 
ing compliments, and the boys quietly seat- 


ed themselves not far from the platform, | 


upon which were Mayor Waddington, Mr. 
White and several of the bigbugs of the 
town. 

Many faces prominent in the previous 
town meetings on that same platform were 
not visible now. 

The missing ones 
Boxford’s most prominent citizens, 


included several of 
and 


| their absence was significant. 


Since the town had begun to run down 


| they had moved away. 


never knew, but the chances were that the. 


man had driven over the bank into the 
swamp and pitched out forward. 


He must have had sense enough to make | 


his way to the ridge, as the horse had evi- 
dently done, and there is no doubt he lay 
down and went to sleep in the rain. 

It was no great undertaking to get the 
team back on the road, which came down 


to the level of the ridge, and crossed it a | 
| nothing that he had so much at heart as 


little further on. 


Billy managed the horse while Tom pilot- | 


ed the fellow to the road, and there helped 
him into the wagon. 

“You’re too good to live, Tom,’ whisper- 
ed Billy. “If this fellow had cut me up the 
way he did you, I’d let him go to thunder 
—that’s what I’d do.” 

“Oh, no you wouldn’t,” replied Tom. 
“Hold on; he wants to say something. Well, 
what is it, boss?” 

“Shay,” said the young man, leaning out 


of the buggy. “Shay, boys, I’m much oblig- | 


ed to you. Will you do one thing more for 
me?” 

“That depends upon what it is,” replied 
Tom, coolly. “Put up your money. 
want any of it. I’d do the same for a rich 
yellow dog that I’ve done for you to-night.” 

The man did not seem to understand the 
sarcasm of Tom’s remark, and he pulled 
out a water-soaked letter with the envelope 
standing wide open. 

“Shay, ’livet this for a feller, will you?” 
he said, thickly. “I got full, ’n couldn’t 
do it. Came all the way from Chicago, too. 
*Liver it ternight ’n I’ll send you a check 
for a thousand dollars. So long!” 

Thus saying the young man picked up 
the reins and drove off, leaving the boys 
to make the best of their way back to the 
freight house by the road. 

It was not until they got inside by Tom’s 
fire that Tom looked at the letter. * 

The envelope was so blurred that he 

could not make out the address, so he took 
out the water soaked enclosure and spread 
it out on the table before the lamp. 
- -“Why, Billy!’”’ he exclaimed, “I wouldn’t 
have believed it! Here’s a pretty piece of 
business! What sort of a man have we 
got for mayor? Look here!” 


‘ 
_ _CHAPTER III. 
THE PANIO AT THE TOWN HALL. 


“Oh; the scoundrel!” cried Billy, after 
he had read the letter through. 


I don’t | 


- “Going to rap him, Tom?” Billy whis- 
pered. 

“You bet I am!” answered Tom. 

“He deserves it. He’s a scoundrel.” 

“Tndeed he is. He must be bothered not 
to have got his letter. I wonder what he’s 
thinking about just now?” 

Who were they talking of? 

Their eyes were fixed upon Mayor Wad- 
dington, who sat at the front, bald-headed 
and benignant, looking as if there was 


the good of the town. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, fellow citizens!” 
he began, when he rose to speak later in 
the evening. “We are to-night about to 
hold our biennial election for mayor, and 
I wish to say that as it has been made 
plain to me that it is the unanimous desire 
of my—er—of my fellow townsmen that I 
—er—that is to say, that I continue in the 
duties of the office, that I have—er—con- 


| eluded to do so if elected at the—er—the 


hands of my fellow townsmen, whose inter- 
ests I carry close to my heart.” 

Mayor Waddington sat down, and Mr. 
McFarland, Billy’s father, rose, and, com- 
ing to the platform, made a brief speech, in 
his favor. 

“Say, Tom, wouldn’t the governor haul 
in his horns if he knew what you and me 
know?” : 

“T guess he would,” replied Tom. 
haven’t said a word, Billy?” 

“Not one word to him, nor anybody else. 
Have you?” 

“No,” said Tom. “My first talk is going 
to be made right here in meeting, that is, 
if they’ll let me speak.” 

“T don’t believe they will, Tom. You’re 
not of age; you’re not a voter, you know.” 

“Hush, Mr. White is going to speak,” 
whispered Tom, as the good apothecary 
rose to his feet. 

The man of many medicines was quite a 
speech-maker, and he really outdid himself 
now in the way he held up Mr. Jackson 
Waddington as a public benefactor. 

“The squarest man that Boxford ever 
had in the mayor’s chair, fellow towns- 
men!”’ he wound up by saying. “I move 
the election right now!” 

Mr. White sat down, and Tom stood up. 

“IT hope, fellow citizens, that I may be 
allowed to say a few words,” he began. “I 
know I am not of age, and consequently not 
a voter; but what I have to say is of such 
deep interest to all of you, that——’” 

“This young man is out of order!” cried 
Mayor Waddington, springing to his feet, 


“You 


“He’s a minor. He has no right to address 
the freeholders of this town.” ‘ 

What was the matter with the mayor? 

What made his face so pale? 

Could he look through Tom’s shabby old 
coat like the observer at the end of an X- 
Ray tube and see that blurred, water- 
soaked letter in the boy’s pocket? 

Hardly. 

It must, therefore, have been a case of 
conscience. 

But Tom had been prepared for this. 

The wind outside was blowing a gale, the 
old town hall shook and trembled. 

A thrill of amazement went through the 
audience when Tom shouted: 

“I’m not to be put down so easily, fellow 
townsmen! I denounce Mayor Waddington 
as a scoundrel, who has bargained with the 
Northwestern Rolling Mill Company to sell 
out the interests of the town of Boxford. I 
am not talking through my hat, gentle- 
men. I mean what I say, and I hold the | 
proots in my hand!” 

“It’s a lie!” gasped the mayor, falling 
back, while the committeemen behind him 
sat aghast. 

“It’s the truth! There stands the trai- 
tor! Look at his face!” shouted Tom, 
pointing his finger at the mayor. 

A thrill of terror ran through the audi- | 
ence. Man sprang up shouting, and wom- | 
en screamed, for at the same instant the | 
old town hall seemed to fairly rock. 

“The building is falling!” shouted some | 
one at the other end of the room. | 

“Great heavens! I believe it is, Tom!” | 
exclaimed Billy, for at the same instant a | 
big square of plaster fell from the ceiling. | 

There was a grand stampede for the door 
then. 

It was confusion worse confounded. 

Suddenly the whole ceiling came down 
with a crash, and the floor began to sink | 
under their feet. 

How he got there Tom never exactly un- 
derstood, but the next he knew he was 
alongside of Blanche Cooper, who fell faint- 
ing in his arms. 

“Stand aside! Let the lady pass!” cried 
Tom, striking out with his left in his en- 
deavors to force his way through the mad- | 
dened throng. 

Just then came a grand crash, and a 
huge beam fell from the roof above, strik- 
ing the platform behind the fleeing crowd. | 

Fortunately it hit no one, but who could 
doubt that this was only the beginning? 

Billy had caught Katherine White in his 
arms now, and side by side the brave boys | 
sought to force their way to the stairs. 


[To BE CONTINUED. | 


Coal for a Big Hotel. 


There are many things about the man- 
agement of a large hotel which the patron 
takes for granted without inquiry or in- 
vestigation. He can form no idea of the 
methods employed from what he sees in 
the office, the corridors, the dining-rooms 
and the other parts of the building to 
which he has access, and there are not | 
many guests who wish to pry into the se- 
crets. 

For those who take an interest in such 
matters the arrangements for receiving and 
disposing the coal are not the least inter- 
esting. The Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
city, uses one hundred and forty tons of | 
coal every twenty-four hours during the | 
winter months. This coal is all delivered | 
on the Thirty-fourth street side of the . 
building, but one rarely sees a coal cart in | 
front of the hotel. It is all dumped from 
the carts into an opening in the ground in 
the middle of the Astor Court roadway. It | 
falls into a hopper which holds about ten 
thousand pounds, and from there it is car- 
ried on an endless chain provided with 
buckets to a vast coalbin which has a ca- | 
pacity of seven hundred tons. Daylight 
never reaches this bin, which, with its few 
blinking lights and great piles of coal 
reaching nearly to the vaulted roof, looks 
like a corner in a coal mine and little like 
an annex to a palatial hotel. By an ar- 
rangement of levers the coal may be 
dumped from the buckets at various points, 
so that with the aid of a shoveler it may be 
evenly distributed in the bin. 

The boiler-room is ‘Situated lower down | 
in the ground, and the coal reaches the fire- 
boxes without being handled. When the | 
boiler attendant needs coal for his fire he 
pulls a lever which opens a trap, and 
through this half a ton of coal falls into a 
feeder which looks like a monster funnel. 
When the feeder has been filled it is pushed 
forward on an overhead track, and when it 
has reached the proper point a trap in the 
narrow end of the funnel is drawn aside 
and the coal drops into a trough in front of 
the firebox, whence it goes into the fire. 

From the time it leaves the coal wagon | 
until it enters the fire the coal takes care of 
itself, and with the exception of the | 
straightening out in the bin, which is done | 
by one man during the day and one man at 
night, and the distribution over the fire 
surface by the boiler attendant, the one 
hundred and forty tons of coal which are 
used every day are handled by machinery. 

EE ————— 

A child was lost in the Blue Ridge Moun- | 
tains and three months later its dead body | 
and that of the dog who was with it were 
found. Both had starved to death. 


| giddy young people.” 


| than any of our copper coins. 
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A Little Fun. 


Mr. Wickwire—Savages never 
Mrs. Wickwire—No, the people who listen 
to snoring are the ones who get savage. 

“Freddie, do you know what the Bible 
says about a lie?” asked his mother with 
feigned severity. “Yeth, ma’am,” lisped 
Freddie; “a lie is an abomination unto the 
Lord and a very refuge in time of trouble.” 


Amy (reading)—He gave her a jeweled 
v-i-n-a-i-g-r-e-tt-e—how do you pronounce 
that, Uncle Isaac? Uncle Isaac (gruffly )— 
I pronounce it downright foolishness. 

Little Girl (crying)—Oh, I’ve lost the 
ten cents that mamma sent me to the 
butcher with. Boo-hoo-hoo! Kind Stran- 
ger—Come! Take heart, little girl. Little 
Girl—I—can’t sir, boo-hoo! It’s liver she 
wants! 

Druggist—What did that woman want 
who sampled the candy, tasted the soda- 
water, and to whom you showed all those 
patent medicines? Clerk—Bought a two- 
cent stamp, got five dollars changed and 
used the directory and telephone. 

“A musician out of work, are you?” said 
the housekeeper. “Well, you'll find a few 
cords in the woodshed. Suppose you favor 
me with an obligato.” “Pardon the pro- 
nunciation, madam,” replied Peripatetic 
Padroosky, “but Chopin is not popular with 
me.” 

Little Johnny—Mrs. Talkemdown paid a 
big compliment to me to-day. Mother— 
Did she really? Well, there’s no denying 
that woman has sense. What did she say? 
Little Johnny—She said she didn’t see how 
you came to have such a nice little boy as I 
was. 

“T’d let you go, Millie,’ said her moth- 
er, “only I’m afraid it’s merely a party of 
“You can judge of 
that, mamma,” replied Millie, “when I tell 


| you that the combined age of the five of 


us is 170.” It turned out afterward, how- 
ever, that the age of the grandmother, 
whom they took along as a chaperon, was 
ninety-six. 

It was a hard-fisted son of toil who en- 
tered a dry goods store yesterday and in- 
quired: “What’s the figure on calico now?” 
“About seven cents,” replied a clerk. “Too 
high—too high—she’ll never stand that,” 
mused the farmer. “We've a very large 


| stock to select from,” put in the clerk. “Yes, 


I suppose so, but I won’t invest. My wife 
wanted me to get her a calico dress with a 
small figger on it, but that figger is alte- 


” 


gether too large! 


Interesting Items. 


The Gersoppa Falls, on the Sharavatti- 
River, in South Kanara, India, are larger 
and more magnificent than Niagara. The 
water makes a clear drop of 830 feet. 

The burning of the bride’s playthings is 
part of the wedding ceremony in Japan. 
The bride lights a torch, which she hands 
to the bridegroom, who with it lights a fire 
in which the toys are destroyed. 

Smith Myddleton, of Valdosta, Ga., had 
a novel catch while fishing in the river the 
other day. Smith put out a trout line, 


| baited with minnows, and in a short while 


went back to see what the results were. 
To his great surprise he found a four pound 


| trout on one of the hooks, a big catfish on 


the other and a crane on the other hook. 
Such a catch of fish and bird has not been 
recorded in this section before. 

An immense stream of clear, cold water 
cortinues to flow from the abandoned oil 
well on the farm of Charles Schafer, south 
of Wapakoneta, Ohio, forming a lake many 
acres in extent, which is alive with myri- 
ads of little fish. The origin of these fish 
is a mystery, as at the time of their ap- 
pearance, a few weeks ago, when the well 
was first opened for the purpose of water- 
ing the dying pasture, there was not a 
river, creek or pool of water within two 
miles. Some surmise that they came out 
of the well from a subterranean lake, but 
this is hardly probable, as they look like 
ordinary bass, with bright and perfect eyes. 

Nearly ten thousand bags or about two 
hundred and-fifty tons of copper coins have 
been brought from India. These coins are 
shipped as scrap copper and are worth 
more at the present price of copper than 
their coin value. The Brass Foundry Com- 
pany, of New Haven, Conn., received five 
tons of this supply, and they have favored 
us with some interesting samples of the coins 
they are melting. The copper is worth 19 
cents a pound in this country, but for 19 
cents in American silver several pounds of 
copper coins can be obtained in Bombay 
or Calcutta. Of course, the coins are in 
common use there, but are so bulky that 
the natives are glad to dispose of them for 
silver and gold. The coins are bigger than 
a quarter of a dollar and are much thicker 
They very 
much resemble the old American copper 
cent. There is no English inscription on 
the coins, and they are believed to be 
coined by the Indian native government in 
the early part of the present century, when 
the price of copper was very low. 
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girl was already engaged and is now. the 
wie of a prosperous Chicago business man. 
he Gold Queen is paying handsomely 
under Jim’s management, and so also is the 
Chief, the two mines being worked in con- 
nection with each other now. — 
* Outlaws have never troubled them since. 

It is said that Idaho Bill was shot in a 
gambling saloon at Boise City a year or so 
ago. 

What became of Dutch Frank was never 
known, but Nonny, whom Jim has reason 
to believe is the son of that notorious scoun- 
drel, is still at the mine doing light work 
and very happy. The fact is, nothing else 
is needed to make the poor fellow happy 
than to let him remain near his old friend, 
the boss. | 

It is generally understood that Jim has 
an interest in the Gold Queen and Chief 
Consolidated stock, and we believe this to 
be so. At all events, our hero is making 
money rapidly and has never had cause to 
regret the day when he settled his troubles 
in Dillsbury by Going Out West. 


[THE END.] 


——— 

Next Week! ‘« Lost Among the Icebergs; 

or, Phil Brown’s Vacation Up North.” 
By C. Little. 
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Ten Weeks on Lunatic Island. 


By J. G. BRADLEY, 
Author of “Captain Thunder,’ “Sinbad 
the Second,” “Ihe Hero of the 
Maine,” etc., etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
LASSOING THE IMPS. 


The boys had been away from the settle 
ment for nearly an hour, but there was not 
a sound from the direction of the shanties. 

They were not so far away but that they 
could have heard the lunatics if they had 
started to yell, so they felt very well sat- 
isfied that they were all sleeping quietly. 

When Dick dropped his lasso of vine 
over the hole in the ground it fell directly 
over the head of one of the pirate’s imps, 
and, with a little jerk, Dick shut his wind 
off completely. ; x 

“Put a gag in his mouth and loosen the 
slip knot, quick!” whispered Lem; “we 
don’t want to choke them; only keep ’em 
from yelling.” : 

Dick wedged a bit of stick between his 
teeth very easily, for the little fellow had 
his mouth wide open and he could not help 
noticing at the time what strong teeth he 
had and how big his mouth was in compar- 
ison with his other features. 

When he had him securely gagged he 
removed the noose. 

The little fellow did not move a muscle; 
he was nearly scared out of his senses. 

“Now you lie there and get rested for 
a while,” said Dick, as he tied the little fel- 
low’s feet and hands together. “We won't 
hurt you if you are peaceful, but you see 
we don’t know you and we’ve got to take 
these precautions until we get acquainted.” 

“Here’s number two,” cried Ned, as his 
slip noose dropped over another black 
head that had popped up from the hole 
without a sign of warning. 

This little fellow was not so easy to 
handle as the other, for he kicked like a 
mule when Ned took hold of him. 

“Look out for his heels; he’s a kicker for 
fair,’ cried Lem. “Here, you take him, 
Dick, and fix him like the first one.” 

Dick popped in his wedge just as the 
little creature opened his mouth to yell, 
and in a minute more he had him tied hand 
and foot and laid out on the shore beside 
his companion. 

“Say, this is as good as fishing,” said 
Ned, getting his slip knot ready again. 

It was Lem’s turn now, and he was bend- 
ing over the hole with his lasso all ready. 

“It’s too easy entirely,” said Dick, com- 
ing over to the rock. “I’ve laid two of your 

* fish out to dry and I’m ready for the oth- 
ers.” 

“Look out or you'll lose one of them!” 

cried Lem, glancing at the two imps. “One 

of those chaps is a regular eel. Just see 

him squirming down toward the water!” 
Dick looked, and, sure enough, one of the 


little fellows, who was lying flat on his | 


back, had wriggled himself down almost to 
the water. 

“If he ever gets in the water you'll lose 
him,” cried Ned. “Of course, he can’t swim 

.with his feet and hands tied, but he’ll float 
out to sea, and that would be cruel.” 

Dick went over and dragged the little fel- 
low back and then stood by him until Ned 
called that he had caught another. 

“He’s a dandy,” said Ned; “he came pret- 

~ ty near making trouble. He caught sight 
of me just as my noose fell over his head. 
If I hadn’t jerked it up quick he would 
have yelled, I’m certain.” 


“And that would mean that they would 
all come piling up together and we'd have 


HAPPY 


DAYS: 


to work lively,” said Dick as he gagged the 


third victim. 

“It would mean that one of us would 
probably find an arrow or a spear sticking 
in him somewhere and they are ugly look- 
ing things,” said Lem, holding one up in 
the moonlight. 

“We'll keep them as trophies,” said Dick. 
“T’ve got the other two. Now, it’s my turn 
again to lasso a victim.” 

“Oh, you attend to the gagging and look 
after the captives,” laughed Ned; ‘“‘we’ll let 
you handle the slip knot when it’s the pi- 
rate’s turn to come up.” 

“He’s taking his time down there,” said 
Lem, after a few minutes. “I wonder what 
is keeping the rest of the imps from coming 
on deck.” 

“IT guess I’ll remove the gags from these 
fellows’ mouths,” said Dick, after thinking 
aminute. “If they set up a yelling the oth- 
ers will come out and I’m desperately anx- 
ious to get the job over.” 

“Well, look out for yourself when you go 
near their teeth,’ warned Lem, “for they 
would bite your fingers off and think noth- 
ing about it.” 

Dick held each imp firmly by the chin 
while he removed the wedges from between 
their teeth and then, just as he expected, 
the imps set up a terrible yelling. 

“What a funny noise!” said Ned, almost 
splitting with laughter. “They squeal like 
pigs instead of human beings.” 

“Well, here comes another imp to the 
rescue,” cried Lem, as he jerked on his 
lasso. 

In another minute Dick was tying the 
fourth victim. 

“The others must be farther away from 
the hole than we think,” said Dick after a 
minute. “If they were not they would 
surely come out when they heard that 
racket.” 

The boys waited some time for the other 
four imps, but at last they got them and 
were ready for the pirate. 

When the little fellows saw each other 
all tied tightly with vines they stopped 
their squealing and were perfectly limp and 
quiet. 

“They are the whitest niggers I ever 
saw,” said Ned, going over to inspect them. 
“T guess they have all turned pale through 
fright at being captured.” 

“Have they all got two eyes?” called out 
Lem, from his position beside the hole. 

“Yes, but they are not bigger than shoe 
buttons; they look like rat’s eyes, and their 
noses are as flat as if they had been hit by 
flat irons,’ answered Ned, who did not 
hesitate to hurt their feelings. 

“Well, they are not Bushmen or Hotten- 
tots or Polynesians,” said the sailor; “they 
are just what I tell you, natives of one of 
the Mysterious Islands.” 

“They are mysteries all right,” laughed 
Ned, “wherever they came from. Why, 
they haven’t a stitch of clothing of any 
kind on their bodies, and they are all 
greasy, as if they had been oiled with lard 
or tallow.” 

Dick peered down into the hole, but it 
was as dark as a pocket. 

“IT do wish the pirate would come out,” 
he said again, “for I am beginning to feel 
uneasy about the lunatics up yonder. 

“Tf they wake up and miss us there will 
be the mischief to pay; King Flappy-Doo 
himself would go off his pins,” said Ned, 
soberly. 

“Yes, he’d think that the pirate had 
gobbled all three of us,’ answered Dick. 
“We must get back to the settlement just 
as quick as his joblots will let us.” 

Dick was guarding the hole and Ned 
was standing beside him, while Lem went 
over to inspect the row of imps, who looked 
too funny for anything stretched out in the 
moonlight. 

“This is a straight flush if ever I saw 
one,” laughed Lem, “and it ought to beat 
three of a kind, but this is the time it 
didn’t.” - 

“Oh, we had ’em at a disadvantage, you 
know, Lem,” said Dick; “we held the win- 
ning hand by right of position.” 

“Did you notice their earrings?” called 
Lem again. ‘‘They’ve all got hoops in their 
ears studded full of.diamonds.” 

“A present from their chief, I presume,” 
answered Dick. “I am only surprised that 
they haven’t got them in their noses. I 
expect he can well afford to make them a 
present now and then; such a successful 
monarch ought to be-good to his subjects.” 

“We've got to do something with those 
little chaps and I’m blest if I know what,” 
said Lem, coming back to Dick’s side. “We 
can’t put ’em to board with the lunatics, 
can_we?” 

“I’m afraid not,’ said Dick, with a roar 
of laughter. “That would test my doctor- 
ing ability way beyond the limit, and ten to 
one some fine day we’d have stewed imps 
for supper. Wait, Lem, until we have got 
’em all, then we’ll hold a consultation and 


| decide what’s to be done with them.” 


“T don’t believe that fellow is coming up 
at all,” said Ned, dolefully. “He’s so in love 
with his money that he can’t even leave it.” 

“If he don’t come up pretty quick I shall 
go down after him,” said Dick. “Lem can 
watch the imps and you can stand here by 
the hole to be ready to follow in case I need 
you.” 

“It’s as much as your life is worth to go 
down there,” said Lem, gravely. . 

“Don’t do it, Dick,” pleaded Ned. “I'd 
rather wait here until morning.” 


I can’t wait here much longer!” said Dick. 
“Why, the lunatics may be having a perfect 
panic up there, to say nothing of the Baby 
building another bonfire of the shanties.” 

“l’d rather they would all burn up than 
to have you go down there and get hurt,” 
said Ned. “Why, that murderous pirate 
might fill you full of poisoned arrows.” 

“T’]]l wait ten minutes longer for him to 
come out,” said Dick, “and then if he 
doesn’t show up I am going down after 
him, arrows or no arrows!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
DICK FINDS SOME GOLD. 


In less than ten minutes Dick began to 
fidget; he was so anxious about the lu- 
natics' that he could not wait any longer 
for the pirate. 

“I wonder if I could squeeze through 
that hole; it looks pretty small,” he said, 
peering some distance into the opening. 

“It’s the cleanest cut I ever saw in a 
rock,” replied Ned. 
been bored with an auger.” 

“Well, it’s larger below than it is right 


at the opening,” said Dick, who had laid | 


down on the ground and run his arm down 
into the hole. 

“Hello! Here’s a loose stone that I think 
we can take out. If we can it will give me 
plenty of room to crawl down there.” 

“How much of a drop is it?” asked Ned, 
bending over to help lift the loose stone. 

“About six feet, I should say, and there 
must be one or two steps or those little fei- 
lows could never have crawled out so easy. 
It goes straight down at first and then 
turns at right angles, but where it goes 
after that is a mystery that I shall have to 
discover.” 

“Perhaps you will find a regular ‘Alad- 
din’s palace down there. If only I had a 
lantern or some kind of taper!” 

“Tye got a box of wax matches that I 
have been keeping very carefully,” said 
Lem, coming over. “I’ve been afraid to 
use them for fear that we might need them 
later on.” 

“TI guess this is the time of our greatest 
need,” said Dick, “so I will take your 


cut a bundle of short, dry sticks to light 
for tapers. They’ll brighten up things down 
there a good deal.” 

“Yes, and they’ll show the pirate just 


where you are, so that he can stand back | 


in a dark corner and plunk you full of ar- 
rows,” said Ned. 

“T’ll not light one until I have to, you 
can depend on it,” said Dick, who was busy 
cutting his sticks. “I’ll blaze away with 
my revolver first and scare the daylights 
out of him and only light up when I am 
lost and can’t find my way without it.” 

“Well, I don’t like the idea of your go- 
ing down there at all,” said Ned, “and I 
wish you’d let me go down first. I’m not 
so much importance on Lunatic Island as 
you are.” 


“Nonsense!” said Dick, looking grate- | 


fully at his friend. “I’m no more im- 


portance than either you or Lem, only I’ve | 


chucked a bigger bluff with the lunatics up 
yonder. If I don’t come back you can tell 


them that I appointed you my successor, | 


but I’m coming back and don’t you forget 
it 
He began pulling at the loose stone again 


and both Lem and Ned helped him. When | 


they had dragged it away from the edge of 
the opening they saw that they had en- 
larged it by a good many inches. 

“Now it’s all right. I can slide down 
there easy,” said Dick. “Look out for the 
little fellows; don’t let them wriggle them- 
selves adrift, Lem, and, Ned, you stay close 
to the hole to be ready if I call you.” 

“You bet I will! I won’t leave it a min- 
ute,” cried Ned. “But don’t stay down 
there too long without our hearing from 

“Oh, I’ll wire you as soon as I arrive,” 
laughed Dick, and, taking off his jacket, he 
slid quickly down through the opening. 

“T’m nearly scared out of my wits, Lem,” 
said Ned, as Dick disappeared. “Somehow 
I feel as if he’d never come back. Oh, 
wouldn’t it be awful if he shouldn’t!” 

“He’ll come back all right, you can trust 
that youth,” said the sailor, cheerfully. 
“There ain’t pirates enough in the Pacific 
to get the best of him.” 

“TI hope you are right, Lem,” said Ned, al- 
most erying, “but I’d blow my brains out 
if anything happened to the doctor.” 

Just then there was a splash in the 
water and Lem let out a yell. 

“Come back here, you rascally picka- 
ninny! What do you mean by going in 
swimming the minute my back is turned?” 

He ran down to the water and waded in 
about three feet, then reached over and 
grabbed one of the imps, who was just 
under the surface of the water. 

“Well, you get over the ground better 
when you are flat on your back than most 
people do when they are on their feet,” he 
said, laughing. 

“What’s the matter with you, anyway; 
don’t you like my company? [I'll tie you 
up to a tree if you try to cut up any more 
such capers.” 


He brought the little fellow back and set 
him down again beside the others, then he 


“Oh, pshaw! I’m not afraid of him and | 


“Tt looks as if it had | 


i, 


‘are we? Well, then, what the 3 
you trying to run away for? All we want — 
in the world is to have a talk with your 
captain and get a squint at his gold and the 
diadem and the diamonds. I wish I knew 
where you came from and what language 
you speak. You are the funniest lookin’ 
| critters that I ever set eyes on.” 

“Do they understand you?” cried Ned, 
who had heard every word of Lem’s speech. 

“I don’t know,” answered Lem; “they 
keep their eyes on me pretty steady. I 


mean to hurt them.” 
“Try ’em with signs,” called Ned; “they 
seemed to understand those, at least they 


'understood the pirate when he went 


through his contortions.” 

| Lem did his best with his fingers and 
arms, but the little fellows only stared at 
him in blank amazement. 

| “ve nearly tied myself up in a double 
bow knot and they don’t act any different,” 
said the sailor, disgustedly. “I guess ’m 
‘not limber enough to talk to those fellows.” 
| “Hark! I think I hear Dick,” cried Ned, 
dropping down on the ground. 

He put his ear to the hole and listened 
intently. 

“I guess he must have fired off his re- 
volver to scare the pirate. It sounded like 
an explosion,” he said after a minute. 

Lem had come over to his side as soon 
as Ned spoke, but he was standing so that 
he could keep his eye on the row of little 
people. 

“Keep your ear to the hole for a while, 
Ned,” he said. “I’ll tie those critters to a 
tree and be ready to help you.” 

He went back to his captives and tied 
them all together, then he cut some more 
| vines that grew near the water and made 
a long rope that reached way back to a 
tree, where he fastened it securely. 

“Now, if one of you goes the whole lot 
go with him,” he said, as he stopped and 
shook his finger at them. 

They looked so smail and helpless as 
they sat all huddled up with their hands 
and feet tied together that Lem really felt 


/sorry for them, but he couldn’t do any 
| different. 
matches, if you will let me, and then I'll} 


“It’s like tying up a lot of babies and it 


| makes me feel mean,” he said, kindly, “but 


you are such vicious little critters and 
you’ve got such big teeth that there don’t 
seem to be anything else to do with you.” 
He had hardly got the words out of his 
/mouth when a little fellow on one end of 


'the line whopped over like an eel and 


caught the heavy vine between his teeth. 

In less than a second he had bitten it 
through and was chewing on the end as if 
he liked it. 

“Well, if you ain’t a dandy,” cried Lem, 
roaring with laughter. 

He went up and shook his fist at him, 
while he tied the vine together. a 
settles it!” he cried, “I can’t leave you for 
| @ minute.” 

“What’s the joke?” called out Ned, who 
had heard Lem laugh. “You are having all 
the fun to yourself, old fellow.” 

“Oh, these little rats are eating up the 


vines,” cried Lem; “they’ve got teeth like ~ : 


buzz saws and nails like razors.” 

Just then there was a scratching noise 
down deep in the hole and Ned listened 
| intently for two or three minutes. 

“Is that you, Dick?” he called, after he 
had waited as long as he could stand it. 

“Yes, it’s me,” came Dick’s voice. “I’m 
coming up for some air. Gee whiz! this is 
an awful place! I’m about two thirds 
stifled!” 

“Thank heaven you are not dead!” was 


Ned’s exclamation, as he helped his friend 


up through the narrow opening. 

“Did you find him?” asked Lem, who had 
left his charges for a minute. 

“Didn’t see hide. nor hair of him, but I 
found some of his money,” was Dick’s an- 
swer, as he waved one of the little bags so — 
they could see it in the moonlight. : 

“Ts it really gold?” asked Ned, who felt — 
easier now that Dick was safe. 

“You bet it is!” cried Dick, pulling out a 
handful. : 
“By Jove! we’ve struck luck! Now, if we — 
can only live to enjoy it!” said Lem, with — 

a sigh, as he went back to his charges. 

“That passage goes clear across the isl- 
and,” went on Dick. “It’s a regular tun- 
nel and as dark as a pocket. When I had 
got in about thirty feet I thought I heard 
his Royal Nibs, so I fired my revolver just 
to let him know that I was coming.” 

“T heard it,” said Ned, “and it nearly 
scared me out of my senses, but go on and 
tell me the rest. Where did you find the 
money?” 


dark I kept feeling jagged holes in the 
walls of the passage. It don’t seem to 


am familiar with.” 
“It’s coral, perhaps,” said Ned, very 
quickly. 


sharp points or spines all over it. Well, as 
I said, I kept running my hands into these 
holes and after a while I found three of 
these bags of money. I fancy that the 


read them a lecture, just as if they could | I wouldn’t pick them up until after I had 


understand him. 


captured the pirate, and then it occurred 


think they are beginning to see that I don’t < 


“That _ 


‘ 


sith pb 
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“Why, as I fumbled my way along in the 
<a 


rock or any other kind of mineral that I 


“That’s what I thought,” said Dick. “Tt 


imps dropped them, and at first I thought 


amar 


ree eee 


= en 


' 


en ae 


= 


~ to me that I might never capture him at all, 
“go I dragged the bags along and left the 


-_..“Hello, Lem! 


other two down at the opening of the pass- 


age. As soon as l’ve rested a minute I’ll | starting off faster. “Hurrah! 
here. I can stand up straight: without 


“No, I’ll go,” said Ned, sliding down into | bumping my head, but be eareful, Lem, you 


go down and hand them up.” 


the hole. “It’s my turn now to bea target 
for the pirate.” 

“Took out for your head,’ called out 
Dick, warningly. “You have to crawl on | 
your hands and knees as soon as you strike 
the tunnel.” 

“Pm all right, but I don’t feel any bags 
anywhere,” called back Ned, as he fum- 
bled around in the underground passage. 

“You can’t miss them,” cried Dick. “Why, | 
I left them right in the very entrance.” 

“Well, they are not here now; the pass- 
age is as clear as a whistle!” cried Ned, 
popping his head up through the hole. 

“7'1] bet the pirate has got them and | 
lugged them back while we were talking. | 
li go down again and get them or my 
name isn’t Dick Sherman,” said our hero. 

“Well, be careful, Dick, for it’s an awful 
place down there. I don’t understand why 
he didn’t spear you while you were taking 
his money.” 

Ned had crawled out as he was talking 
and was looking down at his torn trousers. 

“Neither do I,” laughed Dick, as he slid 


excited, in spite of the fact that his voice 
was badly muffled. 


| Dick who had lighted one of his matches. 


Ee oe 


cried Ned, 
It’s higher 


“Hurry! he needs us!” 


know you are a couple of inches taller.” 


your hands before your face so you won't 
run into anything.” 


a@ money bag,’ 
straight ahead. 

“So did I,” answered Lem. “We'll come 
back for them later.” 

“Hello! Help! Quick!” shouted Dick’s 
voice, this time very much clearer. 

“We're coming!” yelled Ned, as he al- 
most bounded forward. 

Just then a ray of light flickered a little 
distance ahead and Ned knew that it was 


“Are you all right?” cried Ned, as soon as 
he caught sight of Dick’s outlines. “Have 
you been hit by a spear? Have you seen 
the pirate?” 

“T’m afraid he has escaped,’ was Dick’s 
hurried answer. “I tracked him to this 
spot all right, and then I heard him 
scratching and clawing and in a minute I 


down into the hole, “unless it is that he 
wants to have fun with me for awhile and 
puncture me later.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
DICK CAPTURES THE PIRATE. 


It did not seem to Ned that Dick had 
been down in the hole five minutes before 
he heard him calling for help a few feet 
from the opening. 

“He’s calling me, Lem!” he cried, as he 
slid down through the opening. “Leave 
those niggers for a minute and come to 
the rescue.” 

Lem left the imps to their own sweet 
will; they could gnaw themselves loose 
and go adrift for all he cared; his duty was 
to help his companions in misfortune. 

When he got to the hole Ned was no- 
where to be seen, so he promptly slid down 
the opening himself, but had a tight 
squeeze when he came to his shoulders. 

“Hello! I forgot that I was a man and a 
size bigger than those boys,” he muttered, 
‘Hut I’ve got to get into this rat trap some 
way or other.” 

He squirmed and twisted until he finally 
got down, but he had to shove his feet into 
the opening that went almost at right an- 
gles at the same time that he was lowering 
his body. 

“This is a regular contortion act, but 
I’ve done it all right; now the thing is to 
slide along feet first until I find room 
enough to turn around in and go head 
forémost.” 

Are you with us?” cried 
Ned’s voice in the darkness. “It’s a dandy 
place, ain’t it, but it might be worse. Creep 
along, old man, the best way you can, it’s 
wider out here, but it’s as dark as blazes.” 

“Where’s Dick?” called Lem, who had 
succeeded in getting on all fours and was 
now crawling along very carefully in the 
darkness. 

“He’s on ahead; he yelled for me to come 
on. Where are you, Dick?” he cried lustily, 
but there was no answer. 

“He’s on the pirate’s trail all right,” said 
Lem. “It’s lucky this passage is so Nar- 
row; the fellow can’t dodge us.” 

“No, he’s bound to be ahead and that’s 
just the trouble,” answered Ned. ‘He can 
pop straight ahead with one of his arrows 
and not run a chance of missing us.” 

“T don’t believe he’s got one or he would 
have used it before this,” said Lem. 

“He may have left it outside before he 
came down here and we were so excited 
that we didn’t think to look for it.” 

“That may be possible,” said Ned, who 
was very close to Lem now. “And it’s a 
lucky thing for us if it is so, I tell you. 
It’s quite reasonable to think that he would 
not bring any weapons down here, for, of 
course, he did not dream of there being any 
one on the island except the lunatics, and 
he must know by this time that they are all 


¢ afraid of him.” 


“Ouch! I’ve cut my knee!” cried Lem, in 
disgust. ‘My trousers will be in ribbons if 
I crawl much longer.” 

“Ain’t the stuff sharp, whatever it is? I 
guess it’s coral, don’t you think so, Lem?” 

“eels like it,” answered the sailor, “and 
I wouldn’t be surprised if it was. I’ve 
heard that there were coral reefs some- 
where in this section.” 

“Well, the coral insects must have struck 
when they got about here,” said Ned, laugh- 
ing, “for they quit work for awhile and 
then began it again after a lapse of about 
three feet, as near as I can reckon.” 

“Wel, 1 wish they’d have used the sand- 
paper a little more freely,” grunted Lem. 
“These sharp walls may be pretty, but they 
are not what I call comfortable.” 

“J wonder how far we are from the hole,” 
he added, after a minute. They were still 
erawling slowly along and listening for 
some sound of Dick or the pirate. 

“eayen only knows! I feel as if I had 
crawled about four miles,” said Ned, groan- 
ing. 

Just then there was another shout from 


* Dick in the darkness way ahead of them 


~ and the boys could tell that he was greatly 


felt sure that he was getting away from 
me! See, there is another hole up there 
exactly like the one we came in at. It’s 
just as like as not we’ve been going around 
in a circle. He’s crawled up through there, 
I’m pretty sure, and as like as not he’ll roll | 
that big rock over the hole, and if he does 
we are done for.” : 

“Phat’s not the same hole that we came 
in at, I’m sure,” said Lem, looking up at 
the opening, “but he may close up both 
holes if we are not mighty spy and then 
we'll be caught down here like rats in a 
trap.” 

“Tm going up as quick as I can, but you 
go on a little farther and look for the pirate 
in case I am mistaken about his leaving 
the passage. If I don’t find him up above 
l’ll come back and join you.” 

“That is what the Chancellor meant 
when he said the island was full of pits 
and caves,” said Ned, “but go up quick, 
Dick, and see if you can see him. If he 
te still in the passage Lem and I will find 

ime 

Dick drew himself up through the open- 
ing in less than a minute and then bent 
down and yelled the following informa- 
tion: 

“There’s no pirate in sight and it’s as 
lignt as day. I can almost see the shanties 
from here, so the passage must run criss- 
cross all over the island. Ill run back to 
the first hole and if I don’t find the pirate 
T’ll come back here and come down and 
finish the whole journey.” 

He was gone in a second and Ned and 
Lem only waited to consult together a 
minute. 

“7’1] go on farther and look for the fel- 
low, and you follow me closely, s) you can 
come to me if I need you or go back and 
join Dick in case he calls,” said Ned. 

“All right,” answered Lem, who was 
standing erect now and, of course, finding 
it very much easier walking. “I really 
don’t believe there is any use in going 


hole. “This is the Royal Necklace, and I 
tell you it’s a dandy.” 


then Lem squeezed himself up and lay 
down on the ground in order to reach down 
for the bags of money. 


“Tt’s better than crawling,” said Lem, Dick, as Ned began passing up the bags 
drawing himself up carefully, “but keep | from the underground passage. 


frightful noise from the shanties and in a 
“T just touched something that felt like | minute a lot of strange-looking creatures 
«ried Ned, as he kept | began darting in and out among the trees, 


Dick grabbed the box and lifted it up, 


“Where is he? Is he dead?” he said to 


Before Dick could answer there was a 


while they kept up a screeching that was 
almost blood curdling. 

“Pye expected that for some time. It’s 
the lunatics,” said Dick, laughing. 

“We've been gone over two hours and 
they have only just missed us.” ; 
“Well, they take it pretty badly to heart,” 
said Ned, as he crawled up through the 
hole. “I guess I’ve looted the jewel cham- 
ber, but where is the pirate?” 

“He’s as dead as a door nail over behind 
the big rock,” said Dick. “T followed him 
over there and shot him just as he was 
picking up a bow ‘and arrow that had been 
hidden in the bushes. I’m sorry I had to 
kill him, but I wasn’t taking any chances 
on his aim, and, besides, I confess that I 
was worried about the lunatics. I'll hurry 
now and see if I can quiet them.” 

“T don’t blame you for disposing of him 
the easiest way,” said Ned, “but I would 
have liked a look at him in his war paint 
and feathers.” : 

“We don’t wear feathers nor anything 
else,” said Dick, “and between you and me 
he isn’t a terrible looking fellow.” 

They loaded themselves with the treas- 
ure and started for the shanties. 

“Pyt the whole lot in our shanty and 
fasten up the door,” said Dick, handing his 
bags to Lem, for King Flappy-Doo was 
coming toward him screeching like an In- 
dian. 

“What’s to be done with the imps?” asked 
Lem, as he shouldered the bags. 

“Oh, you won’t have any more trouble 
with them,” laughed Dick. “They had all 
gnawed themselves loose before I shot the 
pirate and the last I saw of them was a 
row of bubbles on the surface of the 
water.” 

“Good gracious! You don’t say so! The 
poor little critters!” cried Lem. 

Dick did not answer, for he had grabbed 
King Flappy-Doo by the arm and was scold- 
ing him quietly, but in a very decided man- 
ner. 

“Shut up, now, Flappy! We've killed the 
pirate. He'll never make any more trouble 
on Lunatic Island.” 

“Dead! The pirate dead! Good! Good!” 
yelled the king, then he calmed himself in 
a wonderful manner and began scolding 
his subjects for making such a racket. 

“Pll give you all some medicine to put 
you to sleep now,” said Dick to the lunatics, 
“so you go back to your shanties and be 
quiet this minute.” 

He put his hands on the shoulders of two 
of the most excited lunatics and led them 
over to their shanties as meek as kittens. 

“We've done a good night’s work,” said 
Lem to Ned, after Dick had gone, “but I 
wonder what else will break loose on Lu- 
natic Island before morning.” 


much farther, though,” he said, “for he’s 
got the start of us, and if he goes straight 


in the Pacific Ocean.” 

“And we can’t follow him there,” said 
Ned, “but, Jerusalem! Lem, what have I 
run into?” 

“Tt’s the jewel room, I guess,” said Lem, 
squinting his eyes in the darkness: “I can 
see a pile of bags in one corner, all right, 
and I’ll bet ten dollars that’s a jewel cas- 
ket.” 

It was an opening almost ten feet square 
that they had stumbled into and it was 
several degrees lighter than it had been in 
the passage. 

They could see several bags filled with 
something in one corner and the thing that 
Lem called a jewel casket was a box about 
a foot square, heavily studded with brass 
nails and having a monstrous padlock. 

“Whoop! Hurrah! It’s the Royal Neck- 
lace all right! The pirate’s been to the 
box and forgotten to lock it! Take a look 
at it, Lem,” cried Ned, in great excitement. 
“It’s so bright that it fairly dazzles my 
eyes, even down here in the darkness.” 

“We can’t stop to look at it now,” said 
Lem, just peeping into the box. “We must 
keep our ears and eyes open, for Dick may 
call us in a minute.” 

“Well, I’ll go on then,” said Ned, looking 
around for a way out of the jewel chamber, 
“but Ill take my oath I don’t see any other 
opening except the one that we came 
through to get to this place.” 

He began feeling around the walls of the 
jewel chamber, while Lem crept along on 
the floor searching for some sort of an 
opening. 

“Whoop! Hello, down there! Where are 
you?” cried Dick’s voice at the opening. 
“Come up, fellows, and congratulate. I’ve 
captured the pirate.” 

“Hurrah! We are coming!” Ned scream- 
ed back at the top of his lungs. “You 
carry the casket, Lem, and I’ll bring all 
the bags that I can handle. I knew Dick 
would get him. I wonder if he has killed 
him?” 

“Here, take this!” cried Lem to Dick, as 
he passed the jewel casket up through the 


ahead it will only mean that he'll fetch up| 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE POLAR STORM. 


Frank dropped his work on the instant 
and rushed upon deck. The girls, Kate and 
Grace, were hurrying down from the bridge 
and Scipio and Larry were at the rail. 

“Whurro!” cried the young Celt. “It’s a 
sthorm, Misther Frank, an’ it’s afther 
comin’ fer us loively.” 

A glance to the northward was enough 
and told rank the truth at once. A long 
low-lying white bank was sweeping across 
the low country. 

It was a peculiar sort of blast from the 
regions of Boreas, known only in those lat- 
itudes. A glance at the falling barometer 
told Frank the truth. 

The air, so mild and calm a few hours 
before, had grown chill and biting. The 
wind was sweeping down with hurrican 
force. 

The storm, which was at hand, was bring- 
ing a deluge of icy sleet and hail with cy- 


| out his Irish fiddle 


clone fury. Whatever it struck was in 
danger of instant annihilation. 


. The “Chinook” is one of the most dreaded 


of Northern storms, when it appears in 
this half frozen form and with the force 
and fury of a hurricane. 
eg saw at once that the airship was in 
peril. 


Yet little could be done. _ 
She could not yet be sent aloft, for the 


repairs were not completed. At the same 
time she rested in a hollow in the plain and 
it would seem that her position could hard- 
ly be bettered. 


So the young inventor decided to meet 


the storm in their present position and 
with the best grace possible. 
were frightened. 


The girls 


“Oh, Frank!” cried Kate. “It looks as 


if the world was coming to an end.” 


“T am sure it is an avalanche,” declared 


Grace. 


But Young Frank Reade only laughed at 


their apprehension. 


“Pshaw!” he cried. ‘What is the use of 


being foolish. It is a storm peculiar to this 


region, You must remember that the 


Alaskan summer is near its close and these 
storms are only a warning of what is soon 


to come.” 
“Ugh!” exclaimed Kate. “Will we go 
back home with the end of summer, 
Frank?” 


“We will not return home until we have 


accomplished the object of our trip,” said 
Frank, resolutely, and his gaze met that of 
Grace, whose courage instantly revived. 
The hope of finding her father dispelled all 
further fears. ; 

Scipio and Larry were busy removing all 
portable articles from the deck. There 
was need of great haste, so Frank and even 
the girls fell to assisting them. 

As soon as this was accomplished the 
blades of the rotoseopes were folded up and 
secured to the masts and the propeller was 
collapsed., Then stout ropes were stretched 
across the airship’s deck and anchored to 
loose boulders to hold her down. 

All this had hardly been’ completed when 
the storm burst. An adequate description 
is beyond the power of pen. 

The wind roared like a thousand lions 
and the snow and hail pelted across the 
plain in fearful, cutting sheets. A traveler 
exposed in the open could not last long. 

But the aerial voyagers were enabled to 
regard the tempest with impunity and even 
enjoyment. In the cabins, tight and com- 
fortable and heated by electric radiators, 
they cared little for the cold, which outside 
was most intense. 

The storm lasted for hours. The fall of 
snow and sleet was not great, but the de- 
vastating force of the hurricane was fear- 
ful in its results. 

The river was swollen above its banks 
and great fissures were cut in the plain by 
the force of the driven waters. Mighty 
boulders were shifted by the moving of the 
soil, stunted trees leveled and the face of 
the country greatly changed. 

The storm passed as quickly as it came. 
The sun struggled out on its low-lying 
course and began to thaw out the frozen 
country. In a few hours the temperature 
rose forty degrees and still kept rising. 
This was a most astounding variation. 

The aerial voyagers ventured out on deck. 
The sudden change had a depressing ef- 
fect upon the respiratory organs and all 
were hoarse or husky. 

_ “Whew!” exclaimed Young Frank. “This 
is hardly the climate for consumptives, is 
it? I can hardly breathe.” . 

“Oh, dear! is it not dreadful!” was the 
verdict of the girls. 

Then all gazed upon the effects of the 
storm with wonder. Scipio was the first 
to think of its effect upon the ancient 
mines. 

“Golly! don’ yo’ spose de ribber hab filled 
up dat ere. cavern?” he asked. 

, Begorra, it must have!” eried Larry. 

pe Hyer is all over iverything.” 
esa. j 2 

ee y the mines are flooded,” said 

“Mercy!” cried Kate. “What wou 
come of that old white-bearded man Poe 
in the place? Would he not drown?” 

- If he is a constant dweller in the mine 

e is certainly in a dangerous position, to 
say the least,” declared Frank. “He is one 
of the mysteries of this most strange re- 
ne Really, our explorations must be con- 
Cees patente brings some new and 
ehananien g to light. The »vlace seems 
Ke Pipe feeling pervaded the breasts of 
aoe e ea It was true that every day in 
devotion eae Land had brought sume new 

_ That night the temperature wen 
its former balmy standard and Roget 
voyagers sat out on deck and studied the 


stars i seen: 
aes which here seemed very near to the 


The snow and hail had 
‘ melted and after 
Pere mist arose aid filled the air. Then 
y retired to the cabin. Larry brought 
, an heirloom gi hi 
Hae rl given him 
ae father, and Scipio produced his 
The two made musi 
; ce for the pa 
to the great delight of the eine AAO : 
plauded liberally. ; a 


Scipio and Larry took turns at watch 


ao an and at a Jate hour the others 
See o rest. At an early hour the next 
ing Young Frank Reade arose and 


Young Frank - 


i~ 


i ng nk 
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Rea eS 


themselves in various ways. 


HAP 


I don’t care for all the gold in 


Atal te 


was much interested. He visited the im-| ful. They cheered and capered about the 
prisoned crank and said: deck and were otherwise elated. 

“On my word, you have all had a narrow After all their vicissitudes to know that 
escape. To think of being aboard this air- | once more they were in the air and ready 
ship for weeks at the mercy of such a|for anything was gratifying. It was an 
wretch. He is a born murderer.” assurance of much. 

“Why he did not murder us all is a mys- It was certain that they now had the 
tery,” agreed Frank. “It is my fancy that | means of leaving this region and once 
he hoped to gain the ownership of the air-| more safely reaching home. It was now a 
ship for his own purpose.” great advantage over their foes. 

‘That was not difficult.” “Let Small and his gang come on now,” 

“No, and it is true that he succeeded in| cried Young Frank Reade. “We'll give 
his purpose. But he had not learned enough | them a lesson they'll not soon forget.” 
about its mechanism.” “Hello!” cried Jack. “Speak of the devil 

“Well,” said Jack, positively, “I would | and he may appear. Who is that?” 
be very careful to keep him right where| The young miner pointed to some figures 
he is. Itisthe safest place” _ | far down on the slope of the mountain. 

I would like to abandon him in this | They were fully a hundred in number and 
God forsaken region, said Frank. ant appeared to be watching the airship. 
would be no more than he deserves. But “By Jove!” exclaimed Frank, with amaze- 
humanity forbids.” : ; ment. “There they are now. If not, who 
ei is no doubt he is a fit subject for | else can it be?” 
the hangman.” g F ; Ree 
“You are right. But I prefer to give him ent base gs a i Kate. 
a ” s . 
Bae eae right.” “Certainly!” cried the young inventor. 
y a “Let the airship descend, Larry.” 


ioe seca 


home. 
Alaska.” 

“But if fortune comes to you,’ began 
Frank. 

“Well and good, if it does,’ agreed the 
girl philosopher. “But it has not and I do 
not intend to shed tears over my ill luck.” 

“That is certainly very brave in you, 
Grace,” cried Kate, admiringly. “You al- 
ways were so sweet and good and sensible.” 

“Oh, come, now, that is taffy!” cried 
Young Frank with a laugh. “We can’t per- 
mit that. Kate would make you conceited, 
Grace.” 

“T only concede her what belongs to her,” 
asserted Kate, gracefully. 

“You are all very kind to me,” said Grace, 
earnestly. “Truly such good, true friends 
are better than great riches.” 

Before another word could be said, how- 
ever, to carry the subject further a great 
ery from Scipio smote upon the hearing of 
all. The coon had mounted the airship’s 
rail and was pointing to that part of the 
plain where the river had been. 


resumed his work of repairing the airship. 
Luke Snyder was yet sullen and morose 
in his confinement. Meals were taken to 
him regularly, but he ate little. It could be 
easily seen that his one desire was to make 
his escape. 

The repairs on the airship Frank found 
would require much more time than he had 
expected. Day after day passed and yet 
they were not completed. 

All this while the aerial voyagers amused 
Larry and 
Scipio went hunting and sometimes the 
girls went with them. 

Game was not plenty in the region. A 
few birds of the grouse species and a rab- 
bit now and then were all that could be 
scared up. 

But there was no doubt of one thing. 
The Forsaken Land was a land of gold. 
Everywhere it could be found, in quartz 
formation, in the gravel of the streams and 
the soft soil of the plain. It was the Hl 
dorado of the North. 

Young Frank Reade had already planned 


remarkable scene. 


the formation of a company to work the 
ancient mines for Grace Bllis, whom he de- 
clared was the lawful owner. But first it 
must be determined whether Harvey Ellis, 
the missing man, was dead or alive. 

If alive the claim was his. If dead, of 
course, Grace could claim the gold fields 
by inheritance. 

Thus matters were when one day a 
strange thing happened. 

The aerial party were at table in the 
eabin, when the dishes from which they 
were eating began to dance. The airship 
tilted and rocked as if upon the swell of 
the ocean. 

“wWhurroo!” cried Larry, staggering into 
the cabin. “Don’t yez come out on deck, 
Misther Frank? Shure there’s the divil to 
play iverywhere.” 

The girls screamed with apprehension 
and Scipio came out of the cooking galley 
with eyes as big as saucers. 

“Golly, Marse Frank!” he wailed. “De 
world am done comin’ to an end.” 

With difficulty Young Frank Reade 
yxeached the stairway and gained the deck. 
But he caught only a glimpse of a most 


The face of the plain seemed to be in 
Yiteral convulsions. It was heaving and 
zocking in a manner which was easily ex- 
plicable to Young Frank Reade. 

The entire Alaskan country was in the 
throes of an earthquake. The young in- 
yentor, with a mighty thrill, saw that na- 
ture was working one of the grandest and 
most astonishing of her Titanic changes. 

The plain had seemed to cut itself up in 
mighty fissures and chasms. It’s surface 
was lowered and the whole volume of the 
river, whose bed was now far above the 
level of the plain, was spreading over the 
great expanse. 

In a very short space of time the For- 
saken Land, with its ancient mines, its 
mighty and rich deposits of gold ore and its 
‘mysteries would become the bed of a great 
‘inland sea. : 

This was what the earthquake was doing. 
JAghast and overwhelmed all this dawned 
‘upon the aerial travelers and they realized 
their utter inability to prevent the work of 
ruin. 

But what could save the airship from 
destruction? 


© CHAPTER XIV. 
AN ADDITION TO THE PARTY. 


“young Frank Reade had no sooner em- 
braced the situation than he saw that quick 
action was needed to save the airship and 
the lives of all. 

It was not yet possible to set the roto- 
scopes in motion and thus save the Polar 
Star. But the anchor ropes which barred 
her down must be cut, so that she could 
float with the rising tide, which was pour- 
ing into the depression where she lay. 

She would have been speedily engulfed. 
‘Fortunately, her hull was tight and there 
‘was enough ballast on board to enable her 
to float upright in the water. : 

So Young Frank Reade sprang back in 
the cabin for an axe. Scipio and Larry did 
the same, and it was but a few moments’ 
work to cut the cables. It was not done 
any too soon. 

The depression quickly filled with water 
and the Polar Star floated. It did not seem 
as if all the water came from the river, 
either, but welled up from the fissures in 
the plain. Every moment the surface of 
the newly created sea expanded. 

Stupefied with the astounding force of 
this new turn of affairs, the aerial trav- 
‘elers for a time gazed silently upon the 


scene. 
Kate was the first to speak. hie 
“J am afraid the Great Pease Mining 
ompany is swamped,” she declared. : 
Ona is so,” agreed Young Frank with 
a pang of regret. “Certainly these gold 
fields are literally wiped out of existence. 
“phen I am not to become a million- 
airess after all!” cried Grace, in a tone 
which caused the others to look at her with 
rprise. : 
aren don’t seem to feel very pad about 
r loss,” said Frank. 
WN, I don’t,” replied Grace, sincerely. 
“J have.very little desire for great wealth. 
J wish to find my father and then go back 


The voyagers all gave a great start. 

There, drifting along on what had been 
the river course was a huge raft of timbers. 
On it was built a little house and two men 
were seen by it. 

“Strangers!” cried Frank. “Then weare 
not the only human beings in this re- 
gion.” 

“Begorra, it’s gold seekers they are,” 
cried Larry, “an’ av I’m not a fool it’s the 
two young gintlemen we met on the Yu- 
Kon : 

“By Jove! You're right, Larry!” cried 
Frank. “It’s Jack Haynes and his pard.” 

The girls were in a flutter at once. They 
remembered young Mr. Haynes well and 
were deeply impressed with his appear- 
ance. At once a signal was made. 

The raft was drifting down rapidly to- 
ward the airship and soon was within 
speaking distance. 

Young Frank Reade made a speaking 
trumpet of his hands and cried: 

“Hello, Haynes. Is that you?” 

“Tt’s me,’ replied the young Yale stu- 
dent. ‘Well, I never expected to see you 
here.” 

“The surprise is mutual.” 

“We worked our way up from the Yukon 
on this raft.” 

“You have come along at a good time. 
Won’t you come aboard?” 

“Certainly.” 

The raft drew nearer and a line was 
thrown out. Then Haynes and Smith went 
aboard the Polar Star. 

The greeting were pleasant and many ex- 
periences were exchanged. The two pros- 
pectors listened with interest to the story 
of the underground mines. 

“Those were the very mines which your 
father came in quest of, Miss Ellis,” he de- 
clared. “It is a very wonderful and strange 
story. You have found no trace of him as 
yet?” 

“None,” replied Grace. “But we are quite 
sure he is yet alive and safe.” 


“T hope so. By the way, we have news 
for you.” 

“What?” asked Frank. 

“Those villains, Harkley Small and 


Hynes, have gathered a gang of desperadoes 
at a settlement below here and are on their 
way hither to try and work mischief to you 
and your airship.” 

“Worewarned is 
Frank. 

“They have been expecting Percival Les- 
ter and his son by way of the pass with a 
hundred hired miners ready to claim and 
work the Forsaken Land gold fields.” 

This created a sensation. 

“The Lesters,” cried Frank. “Then the 
report that they left Readestown a month 
before we sailed for Alaska was true after 
all.” 

“Tt was true,” replied Haynes. . “They 
are in the Yukon region somewhere at this 
moment.” 

It was needless to say that our adven- 
turers were surprised at this revelation. It 
was remembered that the Lesters had dis- 
appeared from Readestown a month before 
the airship sailed. There had been a rumor 
that the Klondike was their destination, 
but it had never been confirmed. 

The fact that they were likely to have 
the Lesters to deal with did not please 
Frank. However, he was gratified that 
their selfish errand would prove a bootless 
one. 

“Tt will do them little good,” he said, 
grimly. “Nature has reclaimed the gold 
fields of the Forsaken Land. They will 
never be worked by man.” 

“That is so and it serves the wretches 
right,” cried Jack with delight. “Though ir 
think your claim was more just and would 
have prevailed, Miss Bllis.” 

“T am very well satisfied to yield it up to 
nature,” said Grace, charmingly. 

“The first thing to do is to get the air- 
ship afloat once more,” cried Young Frank. 
“Then we may fool them all.” 

It was explained to Jack that the air- 
ship was disabled, which enabled him to 
understand why she was sailing the in- 
land sea instead of the blue ether above. 


forearmed,’ declared 


3 CHAPTER XV. 
_ A VARIETY. OF INCIDENTS. 


When Jack Haynes learned that Snyder 
was a prisoner on board the Polar Star he 


pendicular wall of rock. The voyagers were 


It was decided that Jack and his partner, | 
Ted Smith, should for a time at least make | 
their home aboard the airship. 

So their stores were removed from the 
raft and it was set adrift. The Polar Star | 
now had five good fighting men aboard. 

Frank went to work again upon the ma- 
chinery. He was sadly handicapped for | 
lack of tools and material. At the shop in 
Readestown the damage could have been 
repaired in a day. 

It was necessary to work with great care 
and patience. All this while the airship 
drifted northward on the newly made in- 
land sea. 

They were now at the foot of the great 
mountain ranges beyond which were the 
bleak Polar regions. 

The mountain here rose sheer in ascent 
from the waters of the lake for many hun- 
dred feet. Far ahead could be seen the 
line of snow. 

The airship drifted very near to this per- 


scanning its face when suddenly Scipio 
shouted: 

_ “Golly, Marse Frank, dere am de ole man 
we seed in de mines!” 

Every eye was turned in the direction 
indicated by Scipio. Then it was seen that 
he was right. 

Upon a shelf of rock on the mountain 
wall stood the strange, white-haired nomad. | 
He looked down upon the airship intently 
and in apparent wonder. 

“By Jove!” cried Jack. ‘He is a genuine 
hermit. Some crazed gold seeker, prob- 
ably.” 

Frank leaped to the airship’s rail. 

“Helio!” he shouted. His voice rolled up 
the mountain wall in a thunderous wave. 
It caused the unknown hermit a start. 

He drew back a moment, passed a hand 
across his éyes, and then, with an eerie cry, 
turned and vanished into a crevice of the 
cliff. The aerial travelers were bitterly dis- 
appointed. 

“Too bad!” cried Jack. 
know who he is.” 

The girls had watched him with interest. 
Grace was pale and weak. Kate was com- 
pelled to support her. 

“Why, what is the matter, Grace?” asked 
Young Frank. “Are you ill?” 

“Oh, no—no!” replied the excited girl. 
“But—that man—I am sure——” 

“What?” 

“J am sure that he is my father!” 

An astounding sensation was created. 
All crowded about the young girl. 

“What?” cried Jack Haynes, excitedly. 
“Do you feel sure of that, Grace? Did you 
recognize him?” ; 

“Tt was difficult to tell exactly,” replied 
Grace. “He does not look as my father 
used to. But I have a strange feeling that 
he is my father.” 

Frank and Jack exchanged significant 
glances. 

“Tt may be so,” said the-young Yale stu- 
dent in an undertone. “That’s not so very 
strange. A man left to his resources in this 
wild land for two years might become tem- 
porarily demented and change so that even 
his nearest relations would find it difficult 
to recognize him.” 

“That is all very true.” 

“Tt will be the proper thing for us to run 
this old hermit down.” 

Frank looked up at the point above. 

“We cannot get up there just now,” he 
said. “But if I can ever get the Star into 
the air again I think we can do something. 
The more I think of it the better satisfied 
I am that he may be the missing man.” 

“T don’t believe there is any doubt of it,” 
declared Jack. . 

“All right! We will find out.” 

An hour later Frank came out of the 
engine room hastily. 

He went into the pilot house and exam- 
ined the keyboard. He pressed one of the 
keys. 

The result was unexpected and most grat- 
ifying. The rotoscopes whirred, the air- 
ship tipped gently, and then, like a huge 
water bird, rose from the surface of the 
Jake. 

Up she went until far above the watery 
surface below. The great mountain slopes 
were on one side and the inland sea on the 
other. At last the Star was once more 
afloat. 


“T would like to | 


tune legend may be briefly told. 
frane piece, to begin with, is a silver coin, 
and is worth about $1. 
very anxious to make the coin a popular 
one, and with this end in view he caused 
it to be circulated everywhere throughout 
France that he had inserted in one of the 
silver pieces before it left the mint a bank 
note or order for 1,000,000 of these same 
five francs—i. e., for $1,000,000. Whether 
he really did this or not I cannot say for 
certain, but the weight of evidence would 
seem to show that it was done. 


The effect upon the voyagers was wonder- 


Larry went to the keyboard. The Star 


descended until just a hundred feet over the 
gang of desperadoes. 
were easily seen among them. 


Small and Hynes 


The former villain at once opened con- 


versation with Frank, who was at the air- 
ship’s rail. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


Fortune Hidden in a Coin. 


If you happen to have in your possession 


the particular French coin known as five- 
franc 
niillionaire. 
shared by hundreds upon hundreds of cred- 
ulous 
many of whom spend most of their spare 
time destroying quantities of 
pieces in the hope of realizing a fortune. 


piece you may, unwittingly, be a 
Such at least is the belief 


Frenchmen and Frenchwomen, 


five-frane 


Dr. Marco Leonardo Nardez, the well- 


known numismatist, and one of the recog- 
nized authorities on coin lore, speaking of 
this curious condition of affairs, said: “It 
is quite true that half of France still be- 
lieves in the existence of great wealth hid- 
den in five-frane pieces, although many nu- 
mismatists hold that the fortune in ques- 
tion was long ago discovered and appro- 
priated by one of the Rothschild family. 


“The story of the strange five-franc for- 
A five- 


Napoleon I. was 


“There are many stories dealing with 
reputed finds of the fortune. Indeed, when 
a man becomes suddenly rich in France, it 
is common to hear people whisper: “Tiens! 
* * * He must have found Napoleon's 
famous coin!’ Some assert that the Em- 
peror kept the coin himself, but this hardly 
agrees with Napoleon’s character. Still it 
is a current theory that some of the money 
which enabled Napoleon III. to reach the 
imperial throne was found in the lucky 
silver piece, which his mother, Queen Hor- 
tense, had wheedled out of her brother-in- 
law. It was also common talk that Gen. 
Boulanger had acquired the famous coin, 
until the discovery that his money supplies 
came from the Duchess d’Uzes set that be- 
lief at rest. 

“The most likely explanation as to why 
the five-franc piece fails to turn up is that 
Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, a French 
member of the great Jewish banking house, 
secured it. This account states that Baron 
de Rothschild, having investigated the tra- 
dition and found sufficient proof of its 
truth, deliberately set to work to locate the 
$1,000,000 note. He quietly bought in and 
collected every five-franc piece he could get, 


and his agents were notified to preserve and 


forward to Paris every five-franc piece 
which reaches them in Europe, Asia, 
Africa or America. In his office the Baron 
kept three trusty men hard at work bisect- 
ing the coins. Some say that he had in- 
vented a plan for welding them together 
again, so as to defy detection; others main- 
tain that he melted down the silver and 
sold it to the government en bloc. The 
work was colossal; but in the end the 
baron’s system is said to have conquered. 
He found the note for 5,000,000 francs, hay- 
ing spent nearly a million to obtain it. The 
order was duly presented at the Bank of 
France, and, says the tradition, cashed by 
that institution. 

“Plausible as the narration may seem, 
the great mass of Frenchmen refuse to 
eredit it and go on, year after year,.split- 
ting open their five-franc pieces to look for 
Napoleon’s note. It is certainly a tantaliz- 
ing thought that somewhere in the world 
a check for $1,000,000 is knocking about, 
hidden in an ordinary silver coin worth 
barely $1. By possessing and opening that 
coin the man worth just five francs may in 
a moment become a millionaire.” : 
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THE BOY WITHOUT A NAME. 


By GASTON GARNE, 
Author of “His Last Chance,” “Holding His Own,” “Enchanted Mountain,” “The Boy 
Cliff Climbers,” “Hand-in-Hand,’ “On the Road,” etc., etc., ete. 


~ CHAPTER IV. 
THE END OF THE BABCOCK AFFAIR. 


A District Messenger boy ought to be pre- 
pared for anything that may happen, but 
833 was certainly not prepared for what 
he saw through those folding doors. 

And yet it Was not a strange scene. 

On the contrary, 333 had seen it all be- 
fore and that not ten minutes ago. 

This was the queerest part of it. 
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“TAKE THIS!” CRIED 333, AND HE SPRAN 
BLOW BELWEEN THE EYES. 
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Hot Work Against Enemies 


By HAL STANDISH, 
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THE TWO DANDIES OF NEW YORK 


OR, 
The Funny Side of Everything, 
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“Snaps” No. 3. 


The Bradys’ Star Case 


WORKING FOR LOVE AND GLORY 


By A New York Detective, 
i hs 


‘Secret Service” No. 40 


The Floating School 


OR, 


Dr. Birehem’s Bad Boys’ Academy, 


By HOWARD AUSTIN, 


“Pluck and Luck” No.7¢3 


There, stretched upon the floor, lay Mr. 
Babcock, the banker. 

The two men, Tom and Garry, were bend- 
ing over him. 

There was the grand piano, the pictures, 
the elegant furnishings. 

All these things 333 took in at one 
glance, and he thought for the instant what 
many another had thought in that same 
room, that he had got back in the house 
in the other street that he had just left. 

He had no time to think of anything 
else. 

Tom sprang upon him like a tiger. 

“That blamed messenger boy again!” he 
cried, and then 333 ran for his life and 
tried to jump out the back window. 

Tom caught him by the tail of his jacket 
and pulled him back, throwing him upon 
the floor with great violence, kicking him 
in the head several times. 

It was a wonder that poor 333 was not 
killed outright, and, as it was, the wits 
were knocked out of him. 

Perhaps there was nothing else that 
saved his life but the fact that he lay like 
one dead. . 

Garry, hastily removing a bunch of pa- 
pers from the inner pocket of Mr. Babcock’s 
coat and tranferring them to his own, 
sprang to the assistance of Tom. 

‘It is the boy, sure enough!” he ex- 
claimed, “but don’t make such a noise 
about it. Is he dead?” 

“Pm blessed if I know,” replied Tom. 
“Guess he is.” 


Shut the window, then. We don’t want 
the whole neighborhood to know about it.” 

“Got the papers, Garry?” 

“You bet. I don’t like this boy business, 
though. It’s going to make trouble sure.” 

“Wait! How did he get in here?” 

“Why, jumped out the back window and 
came over the fence, of course. How else?” 

“J suppose. so. What’s to be done?” 

“Don’t fret. Ill fix it all right. Only 
give me time to think. Remember the price 
we pay for protection. The police are not 
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going to turn upon us in a hurry, you bet.” 
They left 333 lying where he was and 
stole oyt into the hall. 

The boy, who had been unconscious only 
for a moment, heard them go downstairs 
the same as he had heard every word they 
said while standing over him. 

This was his time to be going and he 
tried to avail himself of it, but when he 
endeavored to stand up he fell back in a 
dead faint. 
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FOR THE BOY. 


It was a bad business for 338. 

He was now entirely at the mercy of 
these two scoundrels. 

Just what use they made of their op- 
portunity 333 never knew, for when he 
came to himself he was lying upon the 
pavement in a dark alley, with his head 
aching fit to burst. 

It took the messenger boy a few mo- 
ments to pull himself together. 

Where was he? How did he come there? 
What had happened? 

These were his thoughts as he crawled 
to his feet and, with throbbing head, leaned 
against the wall of the building. 

Just then he heard a groan in the dark- 
ness close beside him and then another. 

“Oh! Oh! I’m caught again!” a voice 
was muttering. “Isn’t this disgraceful! 
Just to think of a man in my position! 
All my own fault, too, but none the better 
for that.” 

“Mr. Babcock!” flashed over the messen- 
ger boy, for he recognized the banker’s 
voice. 

He also recognized the fact that he had 
work to do right there in that dark alley, 
and he showed his pluck and energy by 
going about it then, badly as he felt him- 
self. 

“Mr. Babcock!” he whispered. 
Babcock! Are you here?” 

“Who is that?” asked the banker’s voice; 
“333 is that you?” 

“That’s who it is, sir. Ah, here you are! 
Now, try to brace up and let me get you on 
your feet. Do you feel very bad?” 

“Terrible! How did I come here? Do 
you know?” 

“That I don’t know any more than I 
know how I came here myself.” 

“What? Did they get you, too? I 
thought you went away. I don’t remember 
seeing you after we left the hotel cafe.” 

“Don’t say a word now,” whispered the 
messenger boy. “I think I hear some one 
coming. Here, let me help you on your 


“Oh, Mr. 
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feet. That’s the idea. Can you stand by 
leaning against the wall?” 

“I guess so,” groaned the banker. aT 
feel awful, though. It’s all my own fault, 
$83.” ; 

“Hush! Some one is coming,” whis- 
pered 333, for stealthy footsteps could be 
heard coming up the alley from the street, 
and two young toughs were seen coming 
along close to the wall. ; 

“Hello! What’s dis we run up against?” 
exclaimed one. “Say, a lush. Gee. What’s 
de kid onto?* Shell out, now! Shell out! 
You have been troo him. Give us some of 
it, quick!” 


“Take this!” cried 333, and he sprang . 


upon the tough and knocked him flat with 
one well directed blow between the eyes. 
“Gee! Is dat yer lay!” cried the other, 


making a rush for the boy. 

But 333 was ready for him, too. 

He just lowered his head and butted the 
tough in the stomach, as cleverly as any 
billy goat might have done. 

Then another tough went down in the 
alley on his back, and with such force did 
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G UPON THE TOUGH AND KNOCKED HIM FLAT WITH ONE WELL-DIRECTED 
“GEE!” IS DAT YER LAY?” CRIED THE OTHER, MAKING Kk RUSH 
Bur 333 WAS READY FOR HIM, TOO. 


he strike his head on the pavement that 
he did not get up again. 

“This is our chance!” breathed the boy, 
seizing the banker's hand. “Run now! 
Run for your life!” 

There wasn’t much run in Mr. Babcock 
then, but he managed to get out of the 
alley somehow. 


‘They found themselves in a street lined 
with tenement houses and factories, a hard 
neighborhood if ever there was one. 

There were very few persons on the 
street, and but few lights in the windows, 
and this told the messenger boy that the 
hour was late, as he clutched the banker by 
the arm and hurried him on toward the 
avenue, where he could see the electric 
lights. 

“Brace up! 
saying. 

“Get a cab,” was all that the banker 
seemed to be able to say in answer, but the 
suggestion was a good one and 333 deter- 
mined to adopt it if he could. 

There was no use hoping to find a cab 
here on the cross street, so he managed to 
drag the banker to the avenue and then he 
discovered where he was. 

Eleventh avenue and Thirty-eighth street 
the signs at the corner read. 

It was the notorious “Hell’s Kitchen,” 


the toughest neighborhood in all New 
York. 


The messenger boy’s heart sank within 
him, for Mr. Babcock grew worse and 
worse and reeled so that he could scarcely 
hold him up. 

If a policeman should happen to spy 
them now the banker’s fate was sealed and 
his name would appear in the papers next 
day to a certainty. 

He'd give a hundred dollars to keep it 
out,” thought 333. “What shall I ever do?” 


Do brace up! Try!” he kept 


At that instant he saw a cab coming 
rapidly down the avenue and he hailed it, 
for the speed with which the driver was 


[Continued on page 10.] 
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[This story commenced in No. 257.] 


Across the Continent on Cheek; 


OR, 


Tommy Bounce and His Funny Adventures. 


By SAM SMILEY, 


Author of “Harry Hawser,” “Bob and His 


Uncle Dick,’ “Uncle Jake,” “Smart and 


Sharp,” “Goliah,” “The Last Bounce,” etc. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tommy enjoyed his ride very much. 

Jim Gloom didn’t. 

Tommy chatted and laughed and joked 
with his captors, ate with them when he 
train stopped at stations Where there were 
refreshment counters and seemed to be 
having a lovely time. 

Jim didn’t understand it and was as 
glum as an oyster. 


He thought that he amounted to consid- 
erable. 

Well, they crossed the State line and got 
into Utah. 

Tommy was in as good spirits as ever 
and the vigilance of his guards was 
doubled. f 

At last they got to Ogden. 

The sheriff had telegraphed for a squad 
of policemen to conduct a couple of danger- 
ous prisoners to jail. 


Z| 


JIM WAS PUT OFF 
CHIEF OUT THE WINDOW AT HIM, 


He didn’t see what he had to be ar- | 
rested for and didn’t like it. 

Tommy, on the contrary, seemed to re- 
gard it as a huge joke, and so it was. 

His captors watched him closely and one 
was always close to his side. 

“We ain’t got no handcuffs,” said the 
boss of the party, “but I’m the sheriff and 
if you go to makin’ any sign of runnin’ 
away I’ve got a right to shoot you durned 
quick, so look out for yourself.” 

“Don’t shoot him, Zeke,” said one of the 
gang. “If you do, you won't get the re- 
ward. Just remember that.” 

“Shet up you, Joe,” whispered the sheriff. 
“J don’t want him to know that, ’cause then 
he’ll run away and I won't get nothing.” 

“That’s just what you will get, sheriff,” 
laughed Tommy, “just nothing.” 

The sheriff and his men thought other- 
wise. 

They thought, too, that Tommy was put- 
ting on this gay and festive exterior merely 
to disarm suspicion and so make his escape. 

He was not handcuffed, to be sure, but it 
would not have been possible for him: to 
escape, the men watched him so narrowly 
and kept so close to him. § - : 

And Tommy laughed and joked and told 
funny stories and seemed to be quite en- 
joying himself. 

‘As a matter of fact he was. 

“You know you can’t take me into anoth- 
er State without a requisition from the 
governor,” he said, with a laugh, during 
the course of their journey. ; 

Thereafter Tommy’s guard watched him 


more closely. 
Jim was watched, too, but not so keenly 


as Tommy was. 

The sheriff somehow had got the idea 
that there was more of a reward for de- 
livering Tommy into the hands of the au- 
thorities than there was for Jim. 

Besides, Jim was a coon and did not 
count for much in the sheriff's opinion. 

Jim would have scouted that idea if he 
had heard of it. 


The coppers were ready. They did not 
recognize Tommy and Jim as hard char- 
acters. 

Instead of that they laid violent hands 
on two of the sheriff’s assistants and 
wanted to lock them up at once. 

The sheriff explained matters and Tom- 
my and Jim were taken to police headquar- 
ters. 


“Your honor, I have here two dangerous 
characters, Tough Tommy and Jawbreaker 
Jim, wanted in this yer town for holdin’ up 
stage coaches and fur the murder of Rocky 
Mountain Pete and Slabsided Sam, and I 
claim the reward of a thousand dollars of- 
fered for the capture.” 

“And something for killing Sam, too,” 
whispered one of the men mistaken for an 
escaped criminal. 

“And any other rewards there is,” said 
the sheriff. 


“But I don’t know anything about any 
Rocky Mountain Pete or Slabsided Sam or 
Tcugh Tommy or Jawbreaker Jim,” said 
the chief of police. 

“f overheard ’em confessin’, Your Honor, 
and I arrested them. I’ve had a hard time 
with ’em, had to watch ’em every minute. 
They’re the fellows, fast enough, and I 
want the reward.” 

The chief looked hard at Tommy, finding 
it a difficult matter to believe that such a 
jolly-looking young fellow could be such a 
ruffian. 

‘What is your name?” he asked. 

“Tommy Bounce, from New York, and 
this is my friend and traveling companion 
and servant, Jim Gloom.” 

Then one of the officers burst into a 
laugh and went out of the room. 

He returned in a short time with a news- 
paper, which he handed to the chief. 

The latter read a marked article and 
laughed harder than the officer had done. 

“You’re Tommy Bounce and you’re mak- 
ing your way to San Francisco on cheek,” 
he said. 


TOMMY WAVED HIS HANDKER- 
STUCK OUT HIS HEAD AND CALLED: **GOOD BY, JIM. 
YOU AT THE CROSSING, 


“That’s right, cap,” laughed Tommy. 
“You cheeked a pass from Lincoln to 


Cheyenne out of the division superintend- | 


ent?” 
“So I did, cap,” and Tommy told of other 
| things he had done. 


“Did you tell these men that a reward | 


was offered for your capture?” 

“I didn’t, cap, but that’s the way they 
understood it,” and Tommy told how the 
job had been put up. 


All hands in the place were laughing be | 


fore he finished. 


That is, all except the sheriff and his | 


gang. 
They somehow couldn’t see the joke of it. 
Jim recovered from his glum fit and 
laughed as hard as any one. 
“Tol yo’ what, jedge, Marse Tommy am 


| ers when they finally walked out, finding 
| the door open, and skipped out of Ogden. 
Tommy wore a nobby suit of clothes, a 


| pair of dandy shoes, a natty hat, a beauty 


| and the saucy air he always carried. 


of an overcoat, a red necktie, a high collar 


Jim looked like the respectable colored 
gentleman he usually resembled when at 


| home, for the prison rules had been as 


7 
| 
| 
| 
| strictly enforced in his case as in Tom- 
| 
| 


my’s. 

Fixed up as those two travelers were, 
they could not help getting on a train and 
getting away from Ogden without being 
suspected of doing the journey by cheek 


| alone. 


a honey coolah fo’ playin’ jokes on people,” 


he said. “I didn’ spect dish yer business 
was a job till jus’ now, but dat’s de way wif 
Marse Tommy. He fool eve’ybody. De 
time he had dat cowboy fellah shootin’ 


holes froo m’ hat, I neber ’spected nuffin’ 


till aftah. Yo’ c’n see de holes now.” 

“How about 
that?” asked 
the chief, and 
Tommy 
him to laugh- 
ing again. 
Tommy 


his adventures, 
for the chie 
wanted to know 
the whole 
them. 
The sheriff 
finally dropped 
to the fact that 
he had _ been 
made a fool of. 
“T want that 
feller 
fur obtainin’ 


false purtend- 
in’s,” he said. 
Serie re 


money.” 
“Havent I 
bought him 
grub and treat- 
ed him fine? I 


rested.” 

“T - can’t 
commodate 
you,” laughed 
the chief. “I 


him for some- 
thing done in 
Wyoming un- 
less it’s some- 
thing big, and 
you’ve no au- 
thority in this 
State.” 
rest him for 
Spoof me?” 

Smanded the 
sheriff. 

bE si bot 
against the law 
to make fools 
of sheriffs and it’s often done,” said the 
chief. “You have no case. 
are discharged in the custody of the chief 
of police.” 

“To be fed and clothed and sent on their 
way booming,” added Tommy. 

“Well, something like that,” said the 
chief. 

“How yo’ come ter fin’ o’t so much abo’t 
me and Marse Tommy, cap’n?” asked Jim. 

“Why, it’s all in the papers.” 


I'LL MEET 


want him ar- | 


’rested | 


money under | 


hasn’t had any | 


| to Tommy an 


can’t arrest | 


“Can’t I ar- | 


makin’ a fool | 
d e- 


“I knowed we was sullerbated pussons,” | 


said Jim, greatly elated. 


“Yes, and we’ve got to skip and keep | 


ahead of our reputations or we won’t be 
able to sneak rides on the cars or get 


square meals or anything,” said Tommy. | 


“Bverybody will be onto us.” 

“You are my prisoners for the present,” 
said the chief, “so make up your minds to 
that.” 

Seldom have prisoners 
treated, however. 

They might have been prisoners of war 
or condemned murderers by the way they 
were treated. 


They were fed on the best the market | 


afforded, they slept in elegant beds, they 


had private bath rooms, they were dressed | 


to the queen’s taste and they had every- 
thing that was fine. 

“You simply can’t help yourself, my 
boy,” laughed the chief, when Tommy pro- 
tested. 


been better | 


} 


sot 
had | 


to tell more of | 


of | 


The prisoners } 


When the conductor came around Tom- 
my was busy reading a newspaper. 
“Tickets,” said the man to Jim. 
“Trabels wif dat young ge’man,” said the 
coon, loftily. 
“Tickets.” 
Tommy went 
The conductor 
left of him. 
Presently he came to 
“Tickets.” 


, very earnestly. 


“Am yo’ 


ae 


don’t look ol 
lieve you've 


“T } 


m. 
andly. 


ad your tieket.” 


aid that all the wife I had, had my 


e duc : 
“I want y ticket, young man.” 
“Haven't ; 


He did. 

He wasn’t thrown off, either. 

At the next stop he got off, 
with him. 

You see he was afraid that busy conduc- 
tor might find time at last to fire him off 
and so he saved him the trouble. 

“Wha’ yo’ wan’ tell dat eorndoctah dat 


taking Jim 


| yo’ got fo’teen wives fo’, Marse Tommy?” 


| asked Jim, after they ‘had left the train. 


| “Yo” moughter knowed he’d knowed yo’ was 


| foolin’, ter 


“You were brought here in the} 


custody of a sheriff and until the charge | 


against you is investigated, you are my 
prisoner. 
this part of the country, you have nothing 
to do with. You can’t help yourself and 


the terms of your bet are not violated in the | 


least. You and Jim are my prisoners and 
the law allows me plenty of discretion.” 
“But prisoners escape sometimes,” said 
Tommy, with a sly wink. 
“Yes, if they are clever enough.” 


Those two prisoners did not escape im- 


mediately, but they did in a day or so. 


They did not look like ordinary prison- 


What the prison rules are in| 


gibe him a story lak dat?” 
“Well, suppose you run the story telling . 
factory the next time we want to get a ride 
ing,” answered Tommy. 

“Dat’s a right. I reckon I gets a ride fo 


| fi? hundred miles.” ( 


| There was no particular use in walking 
to the next station and as Tommy and Jim 
| had one of their hungry fits on them they 
| concluded to wait for the next train. 
| They succeeded in getting a square meal 
| by one of the many methods which Tommy 
| had reduced to science and then they 
| boarded a train for the west. 


| It was some little time before the conduc- 
| tor came their way and stopped in front 
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of Tommy with his conventional ery of: 
“Tickets!” 

“T haven’t got a ticket, never do have a 
ticket, always travel without any ticket, 
when I can,” said Tommy. 

Then Jim spoke up. 

“De young ge’man am trablin’ in my 
charge, sah,” he said, loftily. 

“Oh, he is, eh? Well, you’ve got the tick- 
ets for both, I suppose?” 

“No, sah, I habn’t. Yo’ jus’ ax one o’ my 
wives; I’se got sebenteen of ’em in dis 
eyar. Yo’ ax one of dem fo’ de tickets.” 

“Oh, you've got seventeen wives in this 
ear, have you?” and the conductor looked 
around him. 

There were just six women in the whole 
car. 

“Yes’r, in dis cyar or de nex’ or de nex’ 
one aftah dat. Dey scattah deirselves 
aroun’, I reckon.” 

“What are they, white women?” 

“No, sah. Yo’ ’spects I ma’y——” and 
then Jim stopped. 

He had begun to look around himself. 

“I believe you’re lying,’ the conductor 
remarked. ‘You ain’t married at all. Your 
wife isn’t here, anyhow. This is the last 
car on the train and there isn’t a black 
woman in the whole business. I don’t be- 
lieve you’re with the young fellow at all. 
Hi, Tom, Billy!” 

Then the conductor pulled the bell rope. 

The train presently stopped. 

Not until a couple of big brakemen had 
come up, however. 

“Put this black snoozer off the train. He’s 
trying to beat his way.” 

Jim was pretty big, but there were three 
against him and, besides, one of the fel- 
lows kicked him in the shins. 

He was put off the rear platform and left 
standing between the rails. 

Tommy waved his handkerchief from the 
window at him, stuck out his head and 
called: 

“Good by, Jim. I'll meet you at the 
crossing. Give my love to your seventeen 
wives.” 

Then the train went on, leaving Jim 
standing gazing reluctantly at it as it sped 
along the iron road. % 

The conductor laughed, thought it a good 
joke and said: 

“Where's your ticket, young fellow?” 

“T told you I hadn’t any.” 

“But you’ve got money?” 

“Not a cent.” 

“But you can’t travel without money.” 

“Can’t 1?” chuckled:-Tommy. “I’ve come 
a matter of two thousand miles without it 
and I’m going to make the rest-in the same 
way.” 

“Well, I can’t stop to put you off now, 
but you’d better dust when we make the 
next station.” 

“Tm going to. 
like that.” 

“What, are you two doing the same act?” 

“We're a double team, that’s what we are. 
Bounce and Gloom, champion track walkers 
and cheek shovers. 

“Well, I’m blowed! 
last week.” 

When the train stopped Tommy got off. 

Then he waited for Jim, knowing that 
the coon would be along some time. 

That some time of his was a very indefi- 
nite quantity, however. 

It was a long time in coming around. 

By ordinary calculations it should have 
occurred in two or three hours. 

It certainly was no more than ten miles 
from where Jim had been put off, if it were 
that much. 

Jim was generally good for his three or 
four miles an hour on a walk. 

Two heurs passed and then three and 
still no Jim appeared. 

Then the fourth hour enrolled itself 
among the has beens and still no Jim in 
sight. 

Five hours rolled away and there did not 
seem to be any more chance of Jim show- 
ing up than at first. 

By this time Tommy had grown hungry 
again. 

He strolled in the direction in which Jim 
ought to come, keeping his.eye peeled for 
other things as well as for Jim. 

One of these things was a place where he 
could get semething to eat. : 

He could have obtained food of a certain 
or rather of an uncertain quality in the 
railroad station. 

There were reasons for his not desiring 
to patronize this establishment. 

He might have to wait around some time 
longer for Jim and it wouldn’t be easy to 
do so if he hung up the eating counter 
man. 

However, his eyes lighted upon a dining 
saloon before very long and he went in as 
large as life, removed his overcoat and hat 
with considerable ostentation, sat down, 
picked up the bill of fare, surveyed it com- 
placently at length and then beckoned to a 
waiter. 

He ordered a pretty good meal, for he 
was not at all certain when he would have 
the next. 

“I’m sorry for Jim,” he mused, ‘“‘but, then, 
he should have showed up before this.” 

He really had no apprehension in regard 
to the coon, or he would have taken the 
back track and hunted him up. 

He ordered as good a meal as the place 
afforded, and that was not much, and then 
did full justice to it. 

Finally, when there was nothing more 


I can’t leave Jim behind 


I read about you 


HAPPY 


that he could reasonably eat, he gathered 
up his check, which came to something over 
a dollar, put on his overcoat and hat and 
walked up to the desk. 

Laying down his check, he smiled bland- 
ly upon the boss and said: 

“T really don’t like to trouble you, but I 
have no small bills. Have you change for 
a hundred?” 

From the looks of the place he suspected 
that a fifty would be the limit or he would 
have put it higher. 

It doesn’t always do to go by the ap- 
pearance of a place. 

“Certainly,” said the. boss, and then he 
took out a fat wad from his breeches pocket 
and began counting out the necessary 
change. ; 

Fives, tens, twenties, ones, twos came 
out one after another, the man counting 
them aloud. 

“Thank you very much. I see that you 
have more than that. You're a very for- 
tunate man, in these times, to have so 
much.” 

Then Tommy walked toward the door. 

“Hold up, I’ve got it, where’s your hun- 
dred?” said the man. 

“Oh, I haven’t any hundred dollar bill,” 
returned Tommy, sweetly. “I was merely 
curious to know if. you had so much. It 
didn’t seem as if you could:” 

Thus Tommy continued his walk. 

“Here, you, wait a moment and Ill kick 
you out.” 

“Thanks, but I object to going out in so 
unceremonious a manner as that,” re- 
marked Tommy, and then he skipped. 

He continued his walk at rather a lively 
pace, for he hated to get into an argument 
with any one and he suspected that the 
dining saloon man was rather excitable 
when in debate. 

In a few minutes he saw Jim coming, 
and in more ways than one it was a sight 
to make him giad. ; 

[ro BE CONTINUED ] 
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“Snaps”? is the only comic library 
published in the world. No. 3 is out to- 
day. See it at your newsdealer’s. 


How I Learned to Swim. 


By “ED.” 


“Mishder, may I go dake a schwim? 
Vat, it vill cost me a kevarter! 
I vill hang my glothes on a hickory limb, 
An’ vor noddings go in de vater!” 


I remember, when a small boy, very 
small, before my mother let me grow side- 
whiskers and carry a cane, it used to be a 
source of constant annoyance to me be- 
cause I could not swim. 

The other boys used to jeer at me and 
wanted to know why I didn’t go float in a 
rain-drop, or swim frog fashion in a glass 
of beer, together with other highly intel- 
lectual witticisms common to small boys. 

At last a big, square-shouldered, fire- 
haired boy, named Bob Herring, took pity 
on me. 

“T’ll take yer up along shore at Fort 
Washington,” he said, “and teach yer how 
ter paddle yer own canoe. Come along.” 

If I had told my mother that I was going 
to learn to swim, she would have locked 
me up in a garret for the rest of the day. 
My mother used to have some queer ideas 
about boys. 

A boy who would sit up in the parlor and 
read tracts and carry pork and beans and 
liver, oh, to sick tramps, would have been 
her idol. 

Therefore, I gave my dear mamma a little 
breeze to the effect that I was going to a 
Sunday-school picnic. 

What would she have said if she had 
known that Bob Herring was the Sunday- 
school and I was the picnic? 

After a dusty and dirty ride on the 
Bighth avenue gondolas we reached a quiet 
spot along the river. 

it was a fearfully hot day, the sun shone 
down with blistermg force upon every- 
thing, and the clear water, sparkling and 
glittering as it danced merrily in the sun- 
shine, looked inviting. 

Bob was stripped in a second. 

Bob’s summer costume consisted of one 
pair of pants, one blue shirt and one hat, 
and he did not need to carry a toilet-case 
with him to help him disrobe. 

He was in the water quick as a flash, 
diving and tumbling about and throwing 
water. 

I undressed more cautiously and walked 
in more carefully. 

The water got up to my knees. 

It was decidedly cold. 

“Ouch!” I yelled. 

“Want to go back to its mammy?” sar- 
castically asked Bob. “So it shall, and 

we'll buy it a new nursing bottle and a 


little wax doll.” 

Bob’s words nettled me. 

I pressed resolutely on. . 

It wasn’t a velvet sward that I was walk- 
ing on either. 

The palatial track was composed of sharp 
stones, clam shells, old bottles and spider 
crabs. A fellow wanted snow shoes to 
walk with ease. 

Finally I was up to my back. 

“Jest yer lay flat on yer belly, think 


oe eee 


‘about nuthen, and strike out this way,” 
said Bob, doing some sort of a song and 
dance with his feet. 

I tried it. were 

Down I went, head first, clawing and 
clutching at the bottom. I came up half 
choked, and by a desperate effort regained 
my feet. There was salt water in my eyes, 
in my mouth, in my ears. [I believe if I had 
chanced to cut my finger I would have 
bled salt water. 

“Guess I’ve got about enough!” I stam- 
mered, 

“Yah ’fraid cat!” rebuked Bob, as he 
swam behind me diabolically and tripped 
me up. : 

Down I went again and came up half 
crying.’ 

“Baby, have a bean?” asked Bob, with 
that delight which big boys always have in 
teasing smaller ones. 

“Brace up, Eddy. gCome here and I'll 
learn you.” 

Bob did 

He could be patient and kind when he 
wanted to, and he wanted to just then. 

In a little while I had mastered the first 
principles of swimming. 

Of course I felt bigger than old Grant. 

I wanted to swim across the ocean and 
pull a canal boat behind me right off. 

I started off toward the middle of the 
river. : 

“Cheese it,” cautioned Bob, “you'll get 
over your head and go down!” 

I wouldn’t hear of it. Reckon I could 
swim, couldn’t 1? and what was he giving 
me? Go ’way! 

Away I went. 

Suddenly as I was striking out I felt a 
sharp pain in my leg. I could not move 
it. 

Down I went. 

“Bob!” I tried to yell, but the water 
gurgled down my mouth and shut off all 
sound. 

First my head swam, a feeling as if my 
brain was being pressed in a cider mill fol- 
lowed, a few moments of awful agony, and 
then a feeling of relief. I seemed floating 
through green fields and beautiful scenes, 
and—— 

“Stand him on his head!” 

“Give him castor oil!” 

“He’s a goner, sure!” 

“Where in blazes is that barrel?” 

Where was I? 

I faintly opened my eyes. 

All around was an excited crowd. Bob 
was especially prominent. His face was as 
red as his hair and he had a big barrél in 
his hand. 

He got me on top of the barrel in a min- 
ute. I was too weak to kick. 

The way that enthusiastic crowd rolled 
me over the barrel was awful. 

I began to wish that they had let me die. 

“Stop!” I managed to say. 

“Hooray!” yelled Bob, “he ain’t gone to 
shoving clouds after all. Whoopee, boys, 
what will we do next?” 

As near as I could make out they tried 
to kill me. : 

They stood me on my side. 

They stood me on my head. 

They stood me on my ear. 

They stood me everywhere except on to 
my feet. 

They gave me brandy. 

They gave me beer. 

They rubbed me with hot bricks. 

And then they poured ice water down 
the back of my neck and wanted to com- 
mence all over again, beginning with the 
barrel act. 

But I protested and somebody got a car- 
riage. 

As we drove home Bob told me how he 
had seen me sink down with a cramp and 
saved my life. 

“But I thought yer was a deader when 
I got yer to shore,” he said. 

I thought that my mother would ask 
father to lick me, and probably get Bob 
arrested when I got home. 

But she didn’t. 

She cried as hard as she could with joy, 
and actually kissed Bob. 

His hair and face got the same.color, 
and there was actually a tear in his eye. 

Probably he was ashamed of such weak- 
ness, for five minutes afterward, looking 
out of the window I beheld a highly inter- 
esting fight going on in the street between 
Bob and a big-headed butcher’s boy. 
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How can 


A teamster driving on the Delaware pike 
reports witnessing a fight between a rattle- 
snake and a crane near Lanesboro, Pa. 
Both were large specimens of their variety, 
the snake being fully five feet long. The 
crane had been feeding on a dead lamb 
whén it discovered the snake basking on a 
rock in the sun. With wings half out- 
stretched the bird waited for the snake to 
coil and strike and then, eluding its stroke 
with wonderful dexterity, darted at its 
antagonist and battered it with both wings 
and beak before it could recoil again. Then 
the bird would retreat and wait for another 
opportunity to attack. The battle was thus 
waged until the lacerated body of the snake 
was stretched out, lifeless. Seizing it in its 
claws, the crane, with a shriek of victory, 
flew away with its prey. : 


"333: 


(Continued from page 8.) 
going made him believe that it was empty, 
but when the man pulled up alongside the 
curb the door flew open and, to the mes- 
senger boy’s infinite surprise, out stepped 
Miss Belle Adams. 

“Oh, 333! Have I actually found you?” 
she gasped. “Get him in, quick! It’s your 
only chance.” 

“No!” cried 333, backing away. “No! 
I’ve been there before. “That’s a pretty 
trick you played me. Go on about your 
business and leave me alone.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE MAN WITH NO ADDRESS. 


If ever a girl drew herself up with dig- 
nity it was Belle Adams then. 

“Stop, 333! You are making a great 
mistake and doing me a great wrong at the 
same time. I couldn’t help what happened, 
but I have not forgotten that you came 
into that dreadful house to help me. See, 
here are the papers stolen from this man. 
Put them in your pocket. Get him home. 
Don’t lose an instant. The driver will tell 
you it’s all straight.” 2 

“That’s what it is, bub,” said the driver, 
looking down from his box, as Belle thrust 
a bundle of papers upon 333. “My orders 
from the lady was to take you wherever 
you say. I’m ready and you needn’t be 
afraid.” 

“Let’s go,” said Mr. Babcock, straighten- 
ing up all at once. “I can’t walk any 
further. Help me in, 333. Here, give me 
those papers—yes, they are mine. Girl, I 
would reward you if I could, but I haven’t 
a cent—hello! Where is the girl?” 

Belle had glided off into the darkness. 

333 saw her go, but he made no effort to 
stop her. 

The prospect of getting into the cab was 
too tempting to be refused, and it proved 
to be a perfectly safe undertaking, for the 
driver landed them at the side door of the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, where Mr. Babcock 
was promptly taken in hand by the night 
porter, who knew him. 

The driver was paid by the porter and 
the cab dismissed. There was no number 
on it or 333 would have got it sure. 

“The boy goes to the room with me,” 
insisted the banker, and as he was a man 
who had left many tips at the hotel, no 
objection was made, and the boy went. 

Not until Mr. Babcock had undressed 
and crawled into bed did he try to speak. 

“Give me those papers out of my pocket, 
333,” he then said. “That’s right. Thank 
you. I’m not going to forget this. Wash 
your face now; you are all over blood. Are 
you much hurt, my boy?” ; 

“Cut in the back of the head, that’s all, 
sir,? E 

“Tt’s too bad. All through my folly. Did 
you follow me into that house?” 

“Oh, no!” replied 383, and then he told 
his story, at the banker’s request. 

It was all Mr. Babcock could do to keep 
awake while he listened to it. Meantime 
he was examining the papers, which he 
went over again and again. 

“Take these downstairs and give them to 
the night clerk in my name, 333,” he said 
at last, “and take warning by me. Boy, do 
you know how much [ would have lost 
had I not got these papers back?” 

“I’m sure I don’t, sir,” replied 333, who 
was most anxious to get away. 

“Over a hundred thousand dollars. Think 
of it!” said Mr.. Babcock. . “So much for 
drinking too much whisky. I owe you 
something, 333, and now, before you leave 
me, I want you to promise, on your sacred 
honor, never to mention what has happened 
to-night to a living soul.” 

“What? Aren’t you going for those fel- 
lows?” cried the messenger boy. “I’m sure 
I could find that house again.” 

“No; I shall do nothing. You promise?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Babcock, if you wish it.” 

“Not a word at the office.” 

“Not a word.” 

“That’s enough. 
won’t regret it. Good night, 333.” 

Now, this was the somewhat tame ending 
of one of our messenger boy’s most start- 
ling adventures. 

At last 333 voted it a tame ending as he 
hurried away from the hotel. ; ‘ 

He had reason to change his mind two 
days later, however. 

“Babcock, 333!” cried Mr. Wilkie, as the 
bell sounded in the office, and the banker’s 
number dropped on the board. 

It was 333’s first call from Mr. Babcock 
since that memorable night uptown. 

When he got around to the banker’s of- 
fice old Mr. Bailey, the bookkeeper, told 
him that Mr. Babcock was on the Stock 
Exchange. 


“He left this letter for you, 333,” he 
added, ‘“‘and he told me to say to-you, if you 
wanted to open an account with us, it 
would be all right.” 

333 took the letter, puzzled at Mr. Bab- 
cock’s words, until seeing that it was ad- 
dressed to himself, he opened it and found, 
to his astonishment, a check for $1,000, 
drawn to his own order, inside. 

“Oh, Mr. Bailey; this must be a mis- 
take!” he exclaimed, flushing up. “I——’” 

“Hold on, 338, don’t talk so loud,” whis-. 


I trust you and you - 


* 


¥ 
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the bookkeeper. “I guess it’s all 
I drew the check myself, by the 
lor’s order. You were with him the 
night, were you not?” 

haven’t anything to say about that,” 


eign inered 333, “but-— 


- “Hold on! Listen, my boy.” 
Mr. Bailey dropped his voice to a whis- 


“Better put that in the savings bank,” he 
aid. “There’s the Seaman’s or the Bleeck- 
er Street or the Bowery, all as sound as a 
rock. Don’t you say I said so, now, or it 
“May cost me my job.” 

_ That was the way 333 came to have a 
savings bank book with one thousand dol- 
ars written in to his credit. 


It was the last he heard of the matter 
for months, during which time he answered 
many calls for Mr. Babcock, but never an 
allusion was made to that memorable 


night. 

j Nor did 333 ever hear anything about 
the shoplifting case at De Lacy’s. 

He was never called as a witness and 


the winter passed and summer wore away 


and 333 had pretty well forgotten all about 
it when one day another strange adven- 


_turee happened to him, which we shall 
now relate. 

Shortly before this all New York was 
startled by a big defalcation in a certain 
bank in Wall Street. 

The eashier, ‘a trusted servant of many 
years’ standing, had suddenly vanished and 
between one and two hundred thousand 
dollars were missing. 

Whether he had taken it ait: him or it 
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rr: 


By: 


had been lost in Wall street speculating 


nobody knew. 

Of course the messenger boys discussed 
the matter in common with everybody else 
on the street. Some of them knew the 
cashier well: : 

“Wisht I was that feller,” said Danny 

O’Neil. “Gee, wouldn’t I make de fedders 
fly wid all dat cash!” 
That afternoon Danny got a call uptown 
and at three o’clock had not returned, so 
when. a call came from the office of a cer- 
tain noted private detective agency 333 got 
it, although by rights it belonged to Danny, 
he being the boy usually employed by these 
people. 

When 333 got to the office he was hurried 


into a private room, where he found Pete 


~ Nugent, the noted Wall street detective, sit- 


- ting at a desk, with his shoe off and a 
doctor examining his foot. 


“Yes, it’s a bad sprain, Mr. Nugent,” 
_ the doctor, as 333 entered. 
_ madness for you to attempt to go. 


said 
“Tt would. be 
au 


- might lame you for life.” 


Now, to keep up the thread of our story, 
it would seem necessary to repeat Detec- 
- tive Nugent’s answer, but it really can’t be 


- acne. for the language was most pictur- 


- esque and would not look well in print. 


_ When he got through swearing Detective 


e 


- Nugent hastily scratched a few lines on a 
_sheet of paper, sealed them in an envelope 
~ and turned to the messenger boy, who was 


- patiently awaiting his instructions. 


_ “Where’s 88?” he asked; 
- they send him here?” 
Now 88 was Danny’s number and 333 


“why didn’t 


4 made the necessary reply. 


the detective. 


“I’m sorry it’s you and not him,” said 
“Still, I suppose we have 


- got to put up with it. Look here, boy.” 


SSSir es 
“T say look here!” roared the detective. 
“I’m looking, sir.” 
“No you hain’t, neither. You are look- 
pins at me and I want you to look at this.” 
Detective Nugent was pointing to the 
name on the letter, which he had just 
- sealed. 
~~ “Mr. Jamas Rodman, addressed,’ ” was the 
way it read. 
4 “Know that ran?” asked the detective. 
eNO; Sir.” 
 *You’ve been down Around the street for 


- some time?” 


SVess siti.” 
= “Well, you probably do know him by 
sight, and when you see him don’t you dare 
~ to let on that you know him or to call him 
anything but Rodman—do you _ under- 
~ stand?” 
“T always mind my business, sir,” re- 
plied 333, quietly. “If the gent answers to 
the name of Rodman it isn’t my place to 


* ~= call him anything else.” 


i: “Come, that’s sensible,’ the detective 
said, handing over the letter. “Now be off 
-with you. Show what sort of stuff you 
are made of and I may use you again. Re- 
~ meniber- one thing; all you have got to do 
is to deliver the letter. Not a word do you 
utter on any other subject, no matter what 
- is said to you.” 
“Ail right, but where do I take the letter 
to; there’s no address,” said 333, badly 
star 
“Start!” roared the detective, and 3383 
- bounced out of the door. 
3 ‘It was the queerest message he had ever 
been entrusted with. 
_ How was he to find this man with no 
_ address? 


CHAPTER VI. 


OVERBOARD. 


$33 was not left long in the dark. 

He had scarcely put foot in the hall 
_ when a pleasant-faced young man of about 
_ twenty-three or four, dressed in a cheap 
business suit, stepped up to him, and, put- 


ting a arm on his shoulder, said: 


‘Don’t you mind Nugent. He has just 
sprained his ankle and he feels rather 
rocky. You are to follow me. I’ll show you 
where this man Rodman is to be found.” 

“J don’t. know about that,” said 333, 
drawing back. “You’re a stranger to me, 
boss. He ought to have given me instruc- 
tions. I was going to take the letter 
around to the office. He couldn’t expect me 
to do a call where there’s no address:” 

“He didn’t want the doctor to see me; 
that was the trouble,” replied the young 
man, “Look, here is my shield. Examine 
it carefully and you'll see that I belong to 
tlie office. If you don’t believe that you will 
have to go inside and ask, but Nugent will 
bite your head off if you do.” 

333 examined the shield. 

It bore the name of the detective agency; 
there could be no doubt about its being all 
right. 


“What am I to do?” he asked. 

“Just follow me,’ replied the young 
man. “Don’t speak to me, don’t look at me. 
Keep pretty well behind, but, of course, you 
won't lose sight of me. Quick, now! Are 
you ready? There isn’t a moment to lose.” 

“I’m ready,” said 333, promptly. 

“There’s one thing I ought to say, per- 
haps,’ added the detective, “and that is 
that you will go aboard the tug, of course. 
You'll be told by the captain what to do 
when we get to the steamer. Don’t ask for 
me; you won’t see me there.” 

“All right,” said 333. “Go ahead.” 

They went down in the elevator then and 
the detective, keeping in advance, made a 
bee line down Pine street to an East River 
pier and went aboard the tug Tormentor, 
which lay at the end of the wharf. 

“Tg this the boy?” called the captain, 
looking out of the pilot house window 
when 333 jumped aboard. 

“That’s the boy,’ replied the detective, 
and he popped into the cabin and did not 
show himself again. 

“Cast off that bow line!” roared the cap- 
tain, and a moment later the Tormentor 
was flying down the river under a: full 
head of steam. 

“They are trying to head off some fellow 
on a steamer,” thought 333. “Well, this is 
a new kind of job. Wonder how it will 
turn out?” 


He sat down upon a coil of rope and 
waited. 

Patience is one of the first virtues a dis- 
trict messenger boy has to cultivate; 333 
was having a good sail. He didn’t care how 
far out at sea the Tormentor was going to 
take him, nor when he got back. 

The tug ran down the bay and passed 
through the Narrows. 

It was now getting dark and was de 
cidedly cold. 


333 would have liked to go into the cabin, 
but he was afraid of being ordered out by 
the detective, so he just turned up the col- 
lar of his coat and-remained where he was. 

They were now drawing near Hoffman’s 
Island, and he could see a big European 
steamer forging ahead. 

Suddenly one of the deck hands went 
forward and waved a lantern, which threw 
a striped light, red, white and green. 

This seemed hardly necessary, as it was 
barely dusk, but 333 knew that it must be a 
signal, and he was not surprised when the 
steamer’s whistle blew and he saw that 
they had-stopped. 

“Hey, you boy there! You messenger 
boy!” shouted the captain of the tug. 

“Hello! Here I am!~ What’s wanted?” 
cried 333, springing up. 

“Prepare to go aboard.” 

“All right, sir. You'll wait for me, I sup- 
pese?”’ 

“Of course we'll wait for you,” growled 
the captain, and he ran up alongside the 
steamer, calling out something to the of- 
ficer on deck which 333 did not quite un- 
derstand. 

“All right!” shouted the officer. 
the ladder down.” 

Down came the tadder over the steamer’s 
side. 

“Up with you, monkey,” said the captain. 
“Now is the time to deliver your letter. 
Fire away.” 

333 ran up the ladder as nimbly as if he 
had been what the captain called him. 

“Who’s wanted?” asked the officer when 
he landed on the deck. 

“T want Mr. Rodman,” replied 333, 
promptly. 

“Take him to the purser. Find out Rod- 
man’s number and take him there,” was 
the order given, and another officer led 333 
below and later left him at a state room 
door. 

The messenger boy knocked and the door 
was opened by an elderly man, who started 
back with a suppressed exclamation when 
he saw who his visitor was.’ 

“Do you want me?” he gasped. 

“Yes, if you are Mr. Rodman,” replied 
333, staring, for it struck him that h® had 
seen this man before. 

“Here’s a letter for you, sir.” 

The gentleman seized the letter and 
turned deathly pale. 

For a moment he stood biting his lips 
and then said: 

“Well, ’'ll go. Boy, help me pack up.” 

He tossed an empty grip to 333 and then 
began putting out articles of clothing and 
other things upon the lower berth. 

333 hurried the things into the bag, 
while Mr. Rodman hastily put a few ar- 
ticles into another grip and locked it. 


“PM let 


-depot and took the train for Albany. 


Just then there came a knock on the 
door. 

It was one of the officers, with two men 
behind him. 

“Are you going ashore, sir?” he asked. 

“Yes, yes,” was the hurried answer; ‘will 
you see my trunk aboard the tug?” 

The trunk was carried up and let down 
upon the deck of the Tormentor. 

338 carried down both grips and Mr. 
Rodman descended the ladder after him. 

Instantly the deck hands on the tug cast 
off and the Tormentor began to move away. 

“Where is he?” asked Mr. Rodman, turn- 
ing to 333. 

“Where is who?” asked the messenger 
boy, not forgetting Detective Nugent’s cau- 


a 


tion. 

333 expected trouble and it came. 

“The man who wanted to see me,” 
plied Mr. Rodman, nervously. 

“J am here!” spoke a voice behind him. 

There stood the detective with his arms 
folded. 

“How are you, Mr. Mellen,” he said, 
dramatically. ‘Hope I see you well.” 

“Tricked!” gasped the passenger, 
you shall never take me back alive.” 

He made one spring for the low railing ) 
of the tug and leaped into the bay. | 

No doubt he was a great criminal; prob- | 
ably his death would have been a small loss | 
to society, but the trouble was, he ran | 
against our hero as he made that des- 
perate jump and knocked him overboard, 
too. 

Down went 333’s head under the chilly 
waters of New York Bay. 
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Hustling Bob ; 


THE SMARTEST BOY IN TOWN. 


By P. T. RAYMOND, 

Author of “10,000 Miles from Home,” “Lost | 

Hopes Mines,” “His Own Master,” 
“The Timberdale Twins,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A MIDNIGHT VISITOR. 


Bob Somers was hustling in more senses | 
than one. 
He was hustling to make a name and a 
place for himself in Brookville, and he was 
in a fair way to do it; he was also hustling | 
all he knew to keep out of the penitentiary, 

and that was the truth. 

But what crime had Bob committed? 

None—absolutely none! 

It is timé for us to come out boldly and 
assert our hero’s innocence. 

As to what the boy was accused of we 
must let that develop as our story goes on. 

That memorable day in Troy Bob sat | 
there in the Mansion House for an hour, 
expecting every moment to be arrested and 
not daring to show himself on the street. 

It was an awful situation. 

“He realized now what a mistake he had 
made in paying Detective Travis money. 

If he ever had to stand up before a | 
judge and jury this would not help him | 
a bit if it came to be known. 

The day wore on and no one appeared to | 
arrest the young contractor. At last Bob | 
ventured to leave the hotel. 

He made no effort to find out what had | 
become of Travis, but went straight to the | 


,No one interfering with him, he caught 
the last train for Brookville and slept in 
his own bed that night. 

The next day Bob did what he should 
have done long before, went straight to | 
his good friend, Squire Evans, and, under | 
the seal of confidence, related the story of | 
his past. 

“Ts it possible that you are the notorious | 
Bob Richards?” exclaimed the lawyer. | 
“You amaze me! I can scarcely believe it | 
now!” 

“Mr. Evans, do you believe me when I | 
declare before God as I hope for a here- 
after that I am innocent of this crime!” 
eried Bob, impressively. “If you do, Ill 
fight this; fight it out and hustle right 
ahead. If you cannot believe me, no one 
can, and I’ll give up, turn the quarry over 
to you and let you settle with my creditors 
and Brookville will never see me again.” 

The squire thought for a few moments 
and then arose and took the boy’s hand. 

“Bob, I believe you,” he said; “‘appear- 
ances are most awfully against you, but I 
believe that you are innocent and I want 
you to understand that I should not say so 
unless I meant it. Can I say any more?” 

“No, sir; I suppose not. But you can ad- 


| the 


| ing 


vise me what to do, Mr. Evans. I’ve worked 
hard to build up a place for myself here in 
Brookville, but I’m only a boy after all.” 
“That’s so, and you are deserving of 
great credit,” replied the squire. “Do you 


know anything about the Janesburg busi- 
ness that you haven’t told me?” 

“Nothing whatever.” 

“You have no idea who stole the money?” 


“No more than you know, sir.” 

“And yet those bills were found in your 
pocket?” 

“T know it. 
came there.” 

“You would find it very hard to make a 
jury believe this, my boy. I’m sure I don’t 
know what you can do unless the money 
could be recovered, and I suppose that’s im- 
possible after all this lapse of time.” 

“Then, if I’m caught——” 

“You’ll have to face the music, Bob. Ill 
act as your lawyer cheerfully, but I cannot 
encourage you to believe that I can get you 
free.” 

“What would you do if you were in my 
place, Mr. Evans?” 

“Well,” said the lawyer, after a few mo- 
ments’ thought, “I think, under the cir- 
cumstances, I should turn the quarry over 
to some responsible person, Mr. Wendell, 
for instance, or myself, and let your man 
Mabie run it, and then——” 

“And then go to States prison and do 


I have no idea how they 


| my five years and pick up the business 
| when the time is up,” 


broke in Bob. 


“That’s it,’ said the squire. “It would 


| be all over then.” 


“It’s either that or drop everything and 
run away, I suppose.” 

“You have said it.” 

“Well,” said Bob, “I’ll think about it. 
Meanwhile I’m going to take chances and 
stay right here waiting till they strike 
again.” 

“Which they will do, you may be sure, 
You have had two strangely narrow es- 


capes. You can’t expect another.” 
“T do expect it. I must expect it. I am 
innocent!” cried Bob, and then his feel- 


ings overcoming him, he hurriedly left the 
office and it was several days before Squire 
Evans saw him again. 

Fortune favored Bob, as it always fa- 
vors the honest, the upright and the in- 
dustrious. 

A year passed and the expected blow did 
not come. 

In Bob’s interest Squire Evans looked up 
the case of Detective Travis and found that 
the unfortunate man had sustained a se- 
rious brain injury and was in an asylum 
quite out of his mind. 

“It lets you out for a while, Bob,” said 
the squire, ‘‘but I wouldn’t be too san- 
guine; meanwhile I would leave Brook- 
ville as seldom as possible if I were you.” 

A year of hustling! 

That means a good deal for any busi- 
ness man and it meant a great deal ior 
Bob. 

Mabie proved to be a first-rate fellow and 
away up at the top notch at his business. 
He and Bob grew to be firm friends. 

The Flynn contract was carried out to 
letter and the contractor expressed 
himself as highly gratified with the result. 

This brought other business and Mabie 
controlled some himself. 

Besides this, Bob subscribed for all trade 
papers likely to be useful to him and he 
put in bids right and left and got his 
| share of work. 

At the end of the year the quarry had 
been almost paid for and was employing 
over sixty men. 

Bob now lived in a little house which 
he had built for himself at the foot of the 
hill, near. the work, and Mabie lived with 
him. 

Charley King remained in town, Bob hay- 
sold out the stage line to him, to be 


paid for on instalments. Charley had made 


| two payments already and was doing very 


well. 

Such was the state of affairs when, at 
twelve o’clock one dark, stormy night late 
in the month of October, Bob got another 
scare. 

Mabie had gone to New York on business 
for the quarry and Bob, who had been fig- 
uring a set of plans in his little office, was 
just about to blow out his light and go up 
to his house, when he heard a horse coming 
up the Brookville road at tremendous 
speed. 

Bob sprang to his feet, his heart beating 
wildly. Something seemed to tell him that 
trouble was in the wind. 

“They are after me,’ he thought. “Shall 
I wake up the men in the boarding house? 
Every one of them would fight for me to 
the last gasp, or shall I light out and wait 
till it blows over? I could take to the 
woods on the hill and they could never find 
me.” 

He seized his hat, flung open the door 
and started, but stopped again before he 
had gone a dozen yards. 

“No!” he exclaimed, “I won’t do it! [am 
innocent! I said I would stand and face 
the music the next time and so I will.” 

He stood there in the darkness listening 
to the howling of the wind and the rapid 
footfalls of the horse. 

“There’s only one, anyway,” he mut- 
tered. ‘“‘Perhaps it’s Mabie back again— 
but no; that’s impossible! Who can it be?” 

He was not left long in doubt, for a few 
seconds later the horse came dashing into 
the yard. 

“Why, it’s a woman!” gasped Bob. “It’s 
Nellie Wendell. What can have broyght 


| her here at this time of night?” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
CHASING THE MADMAN. 


Bob was at the horse’s side in an instant. 
“Why, Miss Nellie! What in the world 


prought you away up here at the quarry a 
night like this?” he cried. 

“Trouble, Bob!” 
all out of breath. Don’t stop to talk to me. 
You must fly! They are after you, Bob. 
~ You saved my life and I want to save yours. 
Mount this horse and leave me. Go now!” 

The brave girl sprang from her horse 
and threw the bridle to Bob. 

“Quick, Bob!” she cried. “Why do you 
delay? I know all, but I will never believe 
you guilty. Never, never, never! Oh, Bob, 
I’m in trouble myself. Deep trouble, but— 
but, oh, Bob!” 

It was a trying moment for Bob, for at 
this point Nellie began sobbing convulsive- 
ly, saying again and again, “Go! go!” 

“No,” said Bob, stoutly. “No. I’m not 
going. I don’t know how much you know 
about my affairs, but I tell you this much, 
IT am innocent of any crime and I am not 
going to run away again.” 

“But they'll take you to prison, Bob. 
They came to father to-night to inquire 
about you. It is a sheriff from Pennsyl- 
vania and three detectives. I was in the 
next room and I heard all. They know 
who you are and they are going to arrest 
you. You see the sheriff is an old ac- 
quaintance of father’s. He used to live in 
Janesburg years ago and that is why this 
man came to him for information.” 

“And did your father give me away, 
Nellie? But, no, he could not have done 
that, for he knew nothing.” 

“He told them nothing, Bob, but it was 
not necessary. They know all about you. 
There was a detective who went crazy, it 
seems, but is sane now and he told them 
that he arrested you a year ago.” 

“T see! I see! And so you came to warn 
me, Nellie. Well, I shall never forget it. Let 
me tell you——” 

“Tell me nothing, Bob. I’m the last one 
who ought to judge you. Oh, we are in 
such trouble ourselves. Such trouble, Bob!” 

“About your brother, Nellie?” 

“Yes, He came last night to the house, 
after we were all in bed. How he got in 
we don’t know, but he managed to get the 
key of father’s safe out of his pocket and 
he stole a large sum of money; thousands 
of dollars. It will ruin father. He has a 
note to meet to-morrow and it was only by 
the greatest difficulty that he had gathered 
the money together. It is terrible. Father 
heard a noise and sprang up just in time to 
see Edward jump out of the window. of 
eourse he chased him, but it was no use. 
We are ruined unless the money can be re- 
covered, and that is more than we have 
any right to hope for now.” 

“Trouble! Trouble! Trouble!” murmur- 
ed Bob. “There seems to be trouble all 
around. Oh, Nellie, I wish I could do some- 
thing to help you in return for what you 
have tried to do for me.” 

“The best thing you can do for me is to 
mount my horse and make your escape, 
Bob. Whatever you may have been, I know 
how hard you have worked since you came 
to Brookville. Do it for my sake, Bob.” 

“Pq do a lot for your sake, Nellie, but I 
can’t do this. Sooner or later it has got 
to come, and—look, what was that?” 

“T99-hoo! Too-hoo! Too-hoo!” 

The wind was blowing a perfect gale, but 
above its howling a strange cry rang out, 
coming from the woods on the hillside 
above the quarry. ; 

It was the same cry which Bob had heard 
on that other stormy night when he saved 
Nellie Wendell from the horrible fate 
which her mad brother had planned for the 
poor girl. 

“Tt’s Edward! 
Nellie. “Oh, Bob!” 

Again the cry was heard and then 
again. 

“He’s up there back of the house!” cried 
Bob. “What in the world has brought him 
here?” 

“Following me, perhaps,” said Nellie. 
“Qh, how he hates me, and he used to love 
me so! But don’t stop, Bob. Go! I am 
not afraid.” ; 

“Go and leave you behind with that 
man near! Never!” 

“Too-hoo! Too-hoo! Too-hoo!” came the 
ery again, ringing out clear and shrill. 

“He’s right here close to us!” said Bob. 
“There he is! See him! There, just look- 
ing around the corner of the house!” 

“Oh, it’s Edward!” gasped Nellie. “Bob, 
if you could only catch him! There will 
be no safety for me until he is back in the 
lunatic asylum. Then there is the money. 
If he still has it with him—think of father, 
Bob!” 

“I’m thinking of you,” said Bob. 
not afraid to tackle him. Oh, no!” 

“Go! Never mind me,” pleaded Nellie, 
“but don’t let him hurt you.” 

“Is he armed, do you think?” 

“How can I tell? Perhaps you had bet- 
ter not go.” 

“T must go now if you put it that way,” 
said Bob, firmly. “Get inside the office, 
Nellie. You will be safer there.” 

Without further hesitation Bob hurried 
off toward the house, where Edward Wen- 
dell now stood like a statue, looking down 
at them. 

He was tall and terribly emaciated, his 
clothes were mere rags and his feet bare. 
He wore an old battered high hat upon his 
head. 

All this Bob saw as he drew nearer, 

It is useless to pretend that the boy was 
not afraid; his heart beat wildly. He ex- 
pected every instant to be shot. 


It’s Edward!” gasped 


Gal baat 


“Good evening, sir,” he called out. “How 
ides ; are you? I want to have a word with 
gasped Nellie. “Oh, I’m | you.” 


yu, 

“Words! Words! Words! What are 
words?” broke out the madman, throwing 
up his hands and snapping his fingers. “I 
came down from the planet Jupiter to act, 
not to talk. Revenge is what I want and 
revenge I mean to have. To the winds 
with words! Proof! Let them be blown 
away!” 

He folded his arms and stood facing 
Bob, who, to tell the truth, did not know 
what to do. 

“Qh, you don’t understand me,” he said. 
“Pm from the planet Jupiter, too. If 
you'll just come into my house a minute 
I'll tell you something that you ought to 
know.” 

“Was you sent down for that purpose?” 
asked the madman, striding close to Bob. 

“Ves,” 

“Did the mighty Jupiter himself send 
you? Old Jove, the King of the Universe? 
Was it he?” 

“Yes. Come in, won’t you?” 

“Not while that she fiend who calls her- 
self my sister stands there glaring at me. 
Tell her to begone.” 

Nellie had not obeyed and gone into the 
office, as Bob had requested, and now, in 


an unlucky moment, the boy turned and 


called to her to do so. 

Instantly the madman sprang upon him 
from behind and dealt him a fearful blow 
in the back of the head. 

Bob fell like a log. 

“Too-hoo! Too-hoo! Too-hoo!” shouted 
Wendell. “I’ve got you now, Nell,” and he 
made a wild rush for the poor girl, who 
stood as if paralyzed. 

An instant later and he had her in his 
arms, lifting her into the saddle as easily 
as if she had been a baby. 

Then the madman sprang up behind her 
and went dashing off up the hill toward 
the woods, almost riding over Bob, who, 
scrambling to his feet, tried to seize the 
horse by the bridle as they fled past. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
BOB SAVES NELLIE’S LIFE AGAIN. 


It was destined to be a memorable night 
for Hustling Bob. He was to do some of 
the “tallest” hustling he had ever done in 
his life before it was over. 

So far the fun had but just begun. 

“Save me, Bob! Save me!” shrieked Nel- 
lie, as the horse dashed up the side of the 
hill. 

Bob was dazed. 

Whether to try to follow on foot or to 
saddle his horse he hardly knew for the 
moment. ; : 

Collecting his wits the best he could, he 
decided upon the latter course, and ran to 
the barn behind the house. : 

He had scarcely got the door open be- 
fore he knew that there was more trouble 
in store for him, for he could hear the 
clatter of many horses coming up the road. 

“That’s the sheriff,’ he thought. “Well, 
I’ve got to run away now. The*matter has 
been decided for me. I fancy I shall give 
him the greatest old chase he ever had 
yet.” 

He flung the saddle upon the horse’s 
back and had him bridled and outside in 
an instant. 

It was really remarkable how cool he had 
become. He could not account for it. But 
one idea possessed him now and that was 
to rescue Nellie. He went into the house 
and got his revolver, and by the time he 
got back to the horse again four men 
came dashing into the yard. 

“There he is!” shouted one, throwing the 
light of a powerful dark lantern upon Bob. 
“That’s the boy. Surrender, Bob Richards! 
It’s all the same to me whether I take you 
dead or alive!” 

“You’ll have to come and take me if you 
want me, Mr. Mason!” shouted Bob, de- 
fiantly. “I’ve got other work to do just 
now.” 

“Fire!” yelled the sheriff, and the bul- 
lets went whirling toward the brave boy, 
who crouched low in the saddle and went 
dashing up the hill. 

It was a miss all around. So was the 
second volley and so was ‘the third, and 
then Bob had the woods to cover him. 

“Too-hoo! Too-hoo! Too-hoo!” came the 
ery of the madman in the distance. 

Bob turned his horse in the direction of 
the sound. 3 

He could hear the sheriff and his men 
erashing among the bushes after a mo- 
ment and this, strange to say, gave the 
boy some encouragement, for he know the 
woods well and they did not. An uglier 
place to hunt down a man in the darkness 
could scarcely have been found. 

Elsewhere the hill would have been 
called a mountain. It was about 800 feet 
high, steep and rocky, abounding in preci- 
pices and deep ravines on the other side. 

Bob would have liked no better fun than 
to have devoted himself to dodging the 
sheriff, but he had other work to do and 
he would have run right into Mr. Mason’s 
arms if the cry of the madman, repeated 
at short intervals, had taken him that 


way. 

Bob followed the cry and at length had 
the satisfaction of feeling that he was gain- 
jing upon it. 

Meanwhile the sheriff seemed to have 
gone off in some other direction, for the 


prave boy could no longer hear the horses 
behind him, which was certainly a relief. 
Bob had now almost reached the top of 
the hill, having struck into an old wood 
road leading in that direction. 
It was as dark as pitch and having once 


struck the road he allowed the horse to 


pick his own way, for the cry of the mad- 
man could now be heard right ahead of 
him. 

“Shall I shoot him?” thought Bob. “No, 
I can’t do that. I might hit Nellie, and, 
beside, to kill him would be terrible. What 
shall I do?” « 

Just then the cry came again, this time 
off on his left and sounding so close that 
it seemed not more than a dozen yards 
away. 

Bob’s heart almost stood still. 

“She’s lost!” he gasped, for he knew that 
a ravine a hundred feet deep lay in that 
direction. 

He turned his horse right into the bushes 
and dashed on a few yards, coming out 
upon the bare ledge of rocks which over- 
hung the ravine. / 

It was just as he expected. 

There stood the horse, riderless, and 
there at the edge of the precipice was the 
madman with his sister flung over his 


shoulder like a sack of meal, her head 


hanging down behind. 

“This ends it!” Bob heard him shout. 
“T’]1] have my revenge now. I'll take you 
back to Jupiter with me, Nell. See, I can 
fly! I’m going up now.” ‘ 
“Fold on!” shouted Bob, springing from 
the saddle. “Hold on, Mr. Wendell! I 
want to go, too.” 


It was a happy thought. 

Not a doubt but the madman would 
have leaped over the precipice if Bob had 
not interfered, but as it was he paused 
and looked back. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” he said. “I thought 
I killed you. Ha! Ha! Ha!” 

“You can’t kill me,” said Bob, very quiet- 
ly, all the while advancing. “Don’t you 
a that the inhabitants of Jupiter never 

ie?? 

“That’s so. Do you really come from 
that mighty planet?” 

“Certainly I do. How else could I speak 
the language as I am doing now?” 

“You are right there. When did you 
come down?” 

“Last week. 
but say, you can’t take that girl. She'll 
weigh you down so that we won’t be able 
to fly.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“I’m sure of it. I can take her, though.” 

“You? Why you more than me? She is 
my sister. I have a right to take her, you 
have none.” 

Bob was close up to him now and he saw 
that Nellie was entirely unconscious. 

The madman stood on the very edge of 
the precipice. 

Poor Bob trembled so that he could 
hardly speak, but he pulled himself togeth- 
er, and, holding out his arms, said, com- 
mandingly: “Give me the girl. I can take 
her. I possess a magic talisman which will 
make her weight just nothing at all.” 

“You do?” asked the madman. 
really do?” 

“I do. Give me the girl, now!” 

“Take her, then. Come on!” yelled Wen- 
dell, and, throwing Nellie into Bob’s out- 
stretched arms, he gave one spring over 
the edge of the precipice and was gone. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 
ete 
««Work and Win” is still in the lead. 
No. 47 is out to-day. Be sure and read it. 
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The Boss of the Camp; 


The Boy Who Was Never 
Afraid. 


By R. T. EMMET, 


Author of “Left on Treasure Island,” “Cal, 
the Canvas Boy,” “The Boy from 
Tombstone,’ “Nobody’s Son,” etc. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE RETREAT INTO THE SHAFT. 


The sudden appearance of Arizona Jake 
at the door of the shaft house brought the 
toughs to a halt. 

His demand to know what they “were 
going to do with that boy?” was clear and 
peremptory. 

It was plain to Harry that the toughs 
were still afraid of this man—just as 
plain-to him as it was that Arizona Jake 
had in a great measure lost his influence 
with the gang. 

“Back! Back, every one of you!” said 
Jake, sternly. “This boy saved my life and 
I mean to save his. Take that—and that! 
There’s fight left in the old man yet. Take 
that, too, you suckers! Now, then, bub, 
it’s life or death. You follow me!” 

It was the liveliest moment Harry Hol- 
loway had ever known. 

i sie fired three times and each shot 
old. : : 


I’ll go back with you now,’ 


Barney was one of those who wen: 
but the others hit were not so 


; ad 
wounded that they could not join thei , 


companions in one grand rush for the 
shaft house door. Se er Th aioe 
Harry had made his rush before that. 


Before the firing began he made a bold — 


-dash to join Jake and got there. 


Jake, as he fired his third shot, sianintede ‘ Le 


the door and held it with shoulder and 
nee. vo 

“Put up the bar, bub!” he cried. “Put 
up the bar! Quick, now! Quick!” ; 

There was a big bar of wood standing 
near, and there were sockets against the 
door jambs ready to receive it. 

Quick as thought Harry seized the bar 
and jammed it down into place. 

“We are safe for the moment,” gasped 
Jake, who was as pale as death. ‘Now for. 
the next move. I’m a bad man, bub, but 
I hope thar’s some good into me. Any- 
how, I’m going to save you from that thar 
ape if I never do nothing else in this 
world. 


hou Reuse i 
er eee en eee 


“Help me, too!” spoke a frightened voice” 


from the corner behind a barrel. ‘Don’t 
think me a coward, Harry, but I couldn’t 
face those fellows—no, I couldn’t! It was 

no use to try.” * 5 r 

“Rob Rollins!” cried Harry, as his new 
found friend came out. 

“That’s me,’ said Rob. “For goodness 
sake what are we going to do?” 

He might well ask, for Barney’s gang 
were banging away at the door. 

Break in they must sooner or later. It 
was only a question of time and Arizona 
Jake knew that perfectly well. 

“Friend of yourn?” he whispered hoarse- 
ly to Harry. 

“Yes,” replied Harry. “Help him as you 
would me. Tell me what to do and I’ll do 
it. The bar won’t hold them back. They’ll 
be in upon us in a minute now.” 

“Yes,” said Jake. “I know that, and if 
it did hold them they’d burn the old shaft 
oe down to get at us. Got a match?” 

“e es.” 

. “Light it, then. That’s the talk. Touch 
it to the lantern, so! Now we can see 
what we are about. Gee, what a racket 
they are making! Well, I’ve brought this 
here on to myself. My hold over the boys 
has been weakening for some time back 
and they are all agin me now. See that 
ladder? Down with you, now! It’s the 
only way. Down, quick!” 

The ladder led down into the shaft. — 

It was rather a discouraging prospect. 

Rob, who had never been down in a mine, 
held back, but Harry sprang upon the lad- 
der, calling to him to follow. : 

“Where are we going? To the bottom of 
the mine?” gasped Rob. 

“Go, or, by time, I’ll bore a hole into 
you!” hissed Jake, and Rob got upon the 
ladder more scared than he had ever been 
in his life before, as well he might be, for 
the bar had already cracked under the 
weight of the toughs thrown against the 
door and there could be no doubt that it 
was bound to yield. 

But Arizona Jake was as cool as could be 


‘through it all. 


“Look out for the tub!” he called. 
close into the ladder.” 

Then he cut the rope which held the big 
ore tub suspended over the shaft and down 
it went flying past the boys, striking the 
rocks, bounding off, striking again on the 
other side and then they heard it strike 
the bottom far below. 

“Oh, Harry!” gasped Bob, ‘‘shall we ever 
get out of this alive?” ; 

“Keep cool,” said Harry.’ “Don’t you 
ee It will all come out right in the 
end.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you are not 
afraid now?” panted Rob. “Oh, I wish I’d 
stayed in Wickedsburg. I was a fool ever 
to-come here to the mine.” 

“Took out for the ladder!” shouted Jake, 
and from the way his voice sounded they 
knew that he was already in the shaft. 

The boys clung to the rounds desper- 
ately, crouching as close to the ladder as 
they could. 

‘Harry knew what was coming, but Rob 
didn’t and he would have gone on descend- 
ing and probably might have stepped upon 
our hero’s head if Harry had not spoken a 
warning word. 

Now the shaft ladders in mines where 
ladders are used, and this is only when the 
shafts are first started, are not made of one 
piece. 

That, of course, would be impossible. 
The ladders are made of many small ones 
lashed together, and what Jake had done 
was to cut the top lashings of the first 
ladder before he ventured upon it. Then 
he cut away below as soon as he was on 
the second ladder, and, exerting all his 
strength, lowered the ladder and let it 
drop down into the bottom of the shaft. 

“All right with you, boys?” he called. 

“All right,” replied Harry, cheerily. 

“Then get down with you lively. Gosh! 
We are just in time! There they come!” 

The door flew in with a crash and the 
shouts of the toughs could be heard above 
them. 

“Gol blast him! He’s taken the boys 
down the shaft and cut away the tub and 


“Keep 


the top ladder!” they could hear Barney ; 
dead after all, it » | 


calling out. 
The man was not 
seemed. * 
“Faster! Faster!” panted Jake. 
“Fire!” yelled Barney. — 
‘ 


~ 


© 


~ 
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A whirling of cold lead came flying down 
into the shaft. 

“You'll have to do it by feeling, boys,” 
«said Jake, calmly, extinguishing the light 
just before the shots came. 

It was no time for talk and there was 
none made. 

Shot after shot came whizzing down the 
shaft, but still the three fugitives con- 
tinued, reaching the bottom after a few 
moments, where Harry stood breathless, 
waiting for Jake to come down. 

“We are safe now,” whispered the tough, 
hoarsely. ‘They can’t get another ladder 
rigged up short of ten or fifteen minutes, 
and I don’t believe they’ll try it at all.” 

“What's the matter with you? What 
makes you speak so hoarse?” demanded 
Harry, quickly. 

“Shot in the side near the heart,” gasped 
Jake. “Say, bub, I know the way out of 
here, so don’t worry. I guess I’m going to 
pass in my chips, though. Say, light up 
now. I feel awful strange.” 

* “Great Scott! What if he should die 
now?” cried Rob. “Quick, Harry. He has 
fallen over against me! Do be quick!” 

Harry lost not an instant in lighting the 
lantern, but he was too late. 

Arizona Jake fell fainting against Rob, 
who caught him and laid him down on the 
slimy floor of the shaft. 

“Oh, Harry!” he cried, “we are in for it 
now. We can’t get up and we don’t know 
how to get out. We are stuck in the shaft.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A GOLDEN 


It was a bad situation certainly, for it 
would have been simply an impossibility to 
get up out of the shaft without help, and 
that meant starving to death with a dead 
man for company, perhaps, for the voices 
-above had already died away. 

Perhaps the toughs had gone after anoth- 
er ladder or perhaps they had given up the 
chase. 

As usual, Harry acted promptly. 

Seizing the lantern, he held it down over 
Arizona Jake so as to see the true state of 
affairs. 

“He’s still breathing, Rob!” he exclaim- 
ed, “but he’s almost gone, though. I didn’t 
know that he had been hit. Here, let’s 
raise him up. Perhaps we can stop the 
bleeding. Be quick!” 

They managed to get the tough into a 
sitting position and while they were at it he 
suddenly revived, opened his eyes and 
scrambled to his feet, exclaiming: 

“Come on! Come on! I’m not gone yet. 
You can’t do anything for me here, but you 
may be able to help me after we get out of 
_ *“the shaft.” 

' He seized the lantern, and, waving it 
about, threw the light into a dark, narrow 
opening behind them. 

» “A drift!” cried Harry. 

“Yes, and it will take us right out into 
Death Valley. Come on! Quick! Quick! 
I’m dying. You can’t save me, but I’ve got 
something to show the boy who saved my 
life before I go.” 

He hurried on with feverish haste, com- 
ing to the end of the drift in a moment. 

Now their way was blocked by what 
appeared to be a solid wall of rock. 

“Push!” cried Jake. “Boys, you’ll bury 
me, won’t you? If you do strike it rich 
here, young feller, put some kind of a 
mark over my grave; that’s all I ask now.” 

Harry and Rob threw their whole weight 
against the stone and it tumbled over, dis- 
closing a passage into the open. 

Pushing through they found themselves 
standing on the side of a steep slope look- 
ing down into a long, narrow valley. 

They were far down in Death Valley, 
“which lay on the other side of the moun- 
tain, upon which the North Star mine was 
located. 

It was a barren, desolate spot, where 
even prospectors seldom ventured. Not a 
blade of grass nor a tree nor any green 
thing grew there; hence its name. 

Fifty feet below them was the dry bed 
of an old creek, down toward which Ari- 
zona Jake pointed. 

“Harry,” he said, faintly, “I’m dying. 
There’s no help for me and I know it.” 

“No, no! Don’t give up,” cried Harry, 
throwing his arm about the unfortunate 
fellow, who was leaning heavily against 
him now. 

“No use. I can’t buck against it,” gasped 
“Jake. ‘Listen to me. When I worked in 

the North Star I was one of the few who 
ran this drift to its end. We didn’t know 
we were coming into the Valley, for the 
surveys were wrong, but we did come 
through the wall and we had to stop and 
so the drift was abandoned as you see it 
now and that shaft was given_up. Then 
they went to work and opened a new one. 
Do you hear what I say?” 

“Yes,” replied Harry, but it was very 
hard to hear him, his voice had grown so 
faint. 

“T went down into the valley afterward 
tand prospected,” continued , Jake. “I 
thought there was gold there and I hunted 
till I found it. That was only three weeks 
ago, and—say, I’m going. Hollister owns 
this propertys boy. Buy it—big thing. See 
that rock dam there in the bed of the 
ereek? Look behind it—gold—yes—say, 

I’m a goner now.” 

These were Arizona Jake’s last words. 


DISCOVERY. 
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The boys laid him down on the hillside 
and worked over him the best they knew 
how for half an hour or more, but it was 
no use, for the man was dead. 

Morning dawned over Death Valley clear 
and cool. 

Not a sound was to be heard anywhere. 
Rob was asleep, stretched upon the ground, 
with his head on his arm, while Harry sat 
beside him pondering upon the strange 
turn his affairs had taken. 

_ The dead body of Arizona Jake had been 


carried back into the drift and the big flat | 


stone put in place in front of the opening. 
It was all that Harry could do for the poor 
fellow. 

“Well, I did my part, anyhow,” he 
thought, ‘and I don’t see why I shouldn’t 
rest easy and make all out of this secret 
that I can. I should like nothing better 
than to start a camp of my own. I’d be 
the boss of it, too, you bet. I’d like to see 
the gang that would drive me off.” 

It seemed like building castles in the 


air, for even if Death Valley was full of | 


gold there was the owner, Hollister, to deal 
with. 

Harry had not the faintest idea who this 
man Hollister was or where he lived, but he 
knew a lot about mining business. 

It is a common thing out in New Mex- 
ico and Arizona to start a mine on another 
man’s land and take one’s chance of set- 
tling with the owner afterward. 

Harry determined to try it on here in 
Death Valley, if the situation seemed to 
warrant it. 

“Let me find the gold and I’ll take care 
of the rest,” he thought. “I’ll have a camp 
in full blast here inside of a week. 

It was now broad daylight and he woke 


up Rob, who sprang to his feet, declaring | 


that he had not been asleep at all. 

“Come, that’s all nonsense,’ laughed 
Harry. “You were asleep and snoring. It’s 
morning now, Rob, and we’ve got to 
hustle.” 

“Yes,” said Rob, “first thing we must do 
is to find the way out of this place.” 

“Not at all. Have you forgotten?” 

“What?” 

“What Jake told us last night before he 
died.” 

“Great Scott, Harry, you don’t mean to 
go prospecting now?” 

“But I do, though.” 

“It seems like robbing the dead.” 

“Nonsense! 
but, then, I saved his. We can’t help him 
now, but we can help ourselves. Come on, 
Rob. I’m going down to the big rock.” 

“But is there a way out of this hole?” 
asked Rob, anxiously, as they hurried down 
the hill. 

“Of course there is—there must be, and 
we will find it—never you fear. Just think 
of it, if we should happen to strike it rich 
here we'll start a camp of our own.” 

“T guess I’ve got all I can do to run the 
North Star,” said Rob, “but I suppose my 
father might put up to buy the property in 
case we do strike anything.” 

“Ig your father a very rich man, Rob.” 

“Well, he is supposed to be so, Harry, 
but between ourselves, he is most awfully 
tied up. I’ve had everything I wanted ever 
since I was born, but from something I’ve 
heard lately I’m afraid if father should die 
I should have to hustle. Between you and 
I, Harry, I don’t believe there would be 
enough to pay his debts when everything 
came to be settled up.” 

By this time they had reached the bottom 
of the hill and stood in the bed of the dry 
creek. 

Harry had never lost sight of the big 
rock to which Jake had directed his atten- 
tion, and he now led the way toward it. 

There was nothing to show that the 
ground had ever been disturbed here, but 
when they went behind the rock there were 
traces that some one had been recently 
digging. 

“Hello! <A find already!” cried Harry, 
looking around. 


He knelt down and pulled out from under | 


the rock, which on this side did not come 
close down to the ground, a new spade and 
a pick ax. 

“This is business!” he exclaimed. “Pitch 
in, Rob. We’ve got to get to work.” 

Rob did not feel much like it and he 
said so, but Harry handed him the pick ax 
and set him to breaking ground, while he 
shoveled. r 

It was easy work, for the ground had 
evidently been recently broken. 

They soon scooped out a sizable hole, but 
there was no trace of gold in the earth 
thrown up, and, after a little, they struck 
hard pan and knew that they had gone as 
far as Jake could have done in his explora- 
tions. 

“T’m sure I don’t see what he could have 
seen here to raise his hopes,” panted Harry, 
who was now all out of breath. ‘ 

“Let’s give up and start up the valley 
said Rob. “I’m as hungry as a bear. It 
may take us all day to get out of here. I 
believe Jake was only fooling us after 
all.” 

“No,” said Harry, positively, “I won’t do 
it. I’m going to try again. I’m going to 
try right here.” 

He stepped forward and went down into 
a little hollow in the old bed of the creek. 

He could not have picked out a better 
place, but then Harry had often been out 
with prospecting parties and might rea- 
sonably have been supposed to know some- 
thing about the business, 


” 
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That man saved my life, | 


Rob declared that he was too tired to 
work any more, so Harry took the pick ax 
and drove it into the ground, turning up a 
great cake of sun-dried sand and gravel. 

“Oh, Rob!” he shouted. “Look here! 
Look here! I’ve struck it as sure as fate!” 

The cake broke into a dozen pieces and 
there, among the sand and pebbles and 
scattered all over the bottom of the hole 
out of which it had come were tiny yellow 
flakes, thousands of them. 

“It’s gold!” shouted Rob, flinging up his 
hat. “By thunder, we’ve struck it rich. 
The sand is full of gold!” 


CHAPTER IX. 
BETWEEN TWO FIRES. 


“Who is Hollister, Rob?” 

“Don’t know; never heard of the man. 
By gracious, Harry, that makes the third 
time you’ve asked me that question. 
Hooray! Here we are on the Wickedsburg 
road! This is the way I came over in the | 
stage.” 

The boys, who for an hour and more had 
been toiling up Death Valley constantly as- 
cending to higher ground, now came sud- 
denly out upon a narrow but distinct road, 
which turned abruptly to the left and led 
off into a narrow defile between towering 
walls of rock. 

It was well on in the afternoon now. All 
the morning Harry and Rob had contin- 
ued their prospecting, finding gold at sev- 
eral points along the bed of the creek. 

After satisfying himself they had really 
made a valuable find, Harry carefully cov- 
ered up their work, strewing the loose sand 
and gravel over the breaks. 

Then they started to make their way out | 
of Death Valley, and, persevering, here they 
were at last on the Wickedsburg road, 
which ran through the next canyon to the 
one which they had followed to the North 
Star mine the night before. 

And yet they had little or no gold to 
show. Only a little sand loose in their 
pockets. 

The gold they had discovered was in fine 
flakes and water was necessary to separate 
it from the sand. 

There was no water in Death Valley and 
Harry Holloway knew perfectly well that 
he had a lot to do before he could become 
the boss of a prosperous mining camp. 

“Never mind, Rob,” he said, “we'll find 
out who Hollister is soon enough. Mean- 


while I’m going to pitch right in and see 
what can be made out of our discovery.” 

“By gracious, Harry, you’re not afraid 
to tackle anything. I never saw such a fel- 
low as you.” 

“Well, a fellow don’t get there by being 
afraid of what lies ahead of him, Rob. 
I’ve always wanted to be a mine owner and 
I think this is my chance.” 

“Tt’s a rich find, undoubtedly, but it will | 
take a lot of money to develop it. First of | 
all, you’ve got to have water.” 

“Plenty of it there.” 

“Where? Not in Death Valley, surely?” 

“Yes, in Death Valley. ‘‘You don’t know 
this country as I do. Under all those dry 
creeks there’s water; all that is needed is to 
drive an artesian well.” 

“You speak as if artesian wells were | 
selling for a cent a piece and—hark! | 
There’s horses coming down the pass.” 

“Tt’s the stage. Maybe we'll get a ride,” 
exclaimed Harry. 

“By thunder, if it is then there’s trouble. | 
The horses are running away. 

Suddenly three or four shots rang out, 
the reports echoing and re-echoing through 
the canyon. 

“A hold-up!” cried Harry. 
are at their work again.” 

“We'd better lay low.” 

“Not while there’s work to do. Who’s 
afraid?” cried Harry, dashing forward. 

He seemed to forget the fact that his 
revolver had been taken away from him 
at the North Star, and he dashed on around | 
the turn in the trail, almost running into | 
a span of horses attached to a substantial | 
road wagon. 

They were running wildly, with the 
reins hanging down about their heels, 
while leaning back upon the seat, appar- 
ently in a fainting condition, was a young 
girl of about Harry’s own age. 

“Bang! Bang!” 

Two shots rang out through the canyon 
as Harry planted himself in the middle of 
the road and seized the bridle of the off 
horse. 

They dragged him a little, but he stuck 
to it and brought the team to a halt. 

“Bang! Bang! Bang!” A perfcet fusil- 
lade came in answer, and Harry now saw 
a stout man without a hat running toward 
him. 

“Father! Father! Oh, help my father!” 
eried the girl, suddenly rousing. “Don’t 
let them kill him! Never mind me.” 

The stout man now turned and fired 
twice and at the same instant a dozen 
mounted men came sweeping into sight. 

“Take the bit, Rob!” he cried. “I must 
help that man. Give me your revolver if 
you still have it! Quick!” 

“Say, I may want that myself,” cried 
Rob. He had taken the bridle, but his 
face was as white as a sheet. “Stay here, 
Harry,’ he added. “We'll fight together. 
Don’t run any risk.” 

“Here’s a revolver!” cried the girl, taking 
a fine Smith & Wesson off the seat beside 


“The toughs 


her and throwing it down to Harry, who 
caught it on the fly and ran back to join 
the stout gentleman, whose vigorous firing 
had caused the toughs to halt and fall back. 

“Thank you, young man,” he called out. 
“My name is Hollister. I’ve got a hundred 
thousand dollars in gold in that wagon. 
If you will help me out I’ll not forget you. 


Ah! Caught between two fires. I thought 
as much.” 

“Harry! Harry!” shouted Rob. “Here 
they come!” 


They were in for a fight now and no mis- 
take. 

The toughs had halted out of range of the 
revolver shots. 

“Sweep ’em down, Barney!” shouted one. 
“There’s a big boodle here!” 

And Harry, looking back, saw Barney 
with one arm in 4 sling, with Dick Dowling 
and half a dozen others, dashing up the 
road. 

Immediately the first gang began their 
advance again, firing as they came. 

“Stand by me, boy,” cried Mr. Hollister, 
little guessing the excellent reasons Harry 
had for doing so. 

“You take them this side and I’ll tackle 
the other,” replied Harry, coolly. 

He threw up his revolver and fired 
straight at Barney, who rode a little in 
advance of the rest. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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CHAPTER X. 
A SHREWD AND CAUTIOUS CHIEF. 


that Dick was surprised and 
He had 


To say 
startled is putting it mildly. 


| started out to find Aguinaldo’s headquar- 
‘ters, and if possible spy upon him, but he 


had not expected to find the insurgent 
chief so quickly. Now that he had done so, 
however, the problem of spying upon him 
was before the youth, and it was a prob- 
lem which seemed much more difficult at 
close range than it had from a distance. 
Dick was a determined youth, however, and 
felt that he ought to be satisfied for the 
present with finding his way to the pres- 
ence of Aguinaldo. That was an achieve- 
ment of sufficient importance for one night. 

Dick felt that he was in danger, how- 
ever. 

He was in the lion’s den, and the fero- 
cious beast might take it into its head to 
open its mouth and make a meal off him at 
any moment. 

He would have to exercise great care dur- 


| ing the interview which he felt he was 


about to have with the insurgent chief. 
Aguinaldo looked up quickly as Stubbs 
and Dick entered, and as his eyes fell upon 
the youth, he started. 
He said something in a low tone, in the 
native tongue, to the men at the table, and 
all instantly became silent, and looked 


| around at Stubbs and Dick. 


Aguinaldo motioned to Stubbs to ap- 


| proach, and taking Dick by the arm, Zeke 


led the youth to where the chief sat. 

Aguinaldo eyed Dick closely as he ap- 
proached, and when they stopped in front 
of him, he turned his eyes upon the man. 

“Whom have we here, Stubbs?” he asked, 
in good English. 

“A countryman of mine,” replied Stubbs. 
“A young Yankee who got tired of being 
mistreated by the officers in the American 
army below, and skipped out, deserted.” 

“Deserted, eh?” 

Aguinaldo was studying Dick’s face 
keenly. searchingly. The youth was im- 
pressed with the fact that he stood before 
a wonderfully shrewd, a remarkable man, 
and he steeled his nerves to withstand the 
ordeal. 

Dick could not tell whether he had stood 
the eye-examination successfully or not, for 
there was nothing in the expression of the 
chief’s face. to enlighten him. Still he 
breathed more freely when the piercing, 
searching glance was withdrawn. 

“Where did you pick him up?” Aguinaldo 
asked, turning his glance upon Stubbs. 

“On the Escolta.” 

“Going—in which direction?” 

“To the eastward.” 

Dick was still more impressed with the 
shrewdness of the insurgent leader. He 
understood why the question had been ask- 
ed. If Dick had been going west when ac- 
costed by Stubhs, Aguinaldo would have re- 
jected the theory of desertion on his part, 


— 


instantly, as then he would have been go- 
ing toward the American armies instead of 
away from them, and the chief would have 
believed that he was returning to the army 
after a trip up into the city. Now, how- 
ever, that he had learned that Dick was go- 
ing east, away from the armies, he was 
much more likely to give credence to the 
story that Dick had deserted. 

“How did you come to speak to him, 
Stubbs?” the chief asked. 

Stubbs looked slightly uneasy, thought 
Dick. He squirmed a bit. Then he re- 
plied: 

“Oh,-I dunno, hardly. I saw he was a 
Yankee, same ez myself, an’ ez he looked 
like he hadn’t a friend in the world, I 
thought I’d say a word to him.” 

“What did you say to him?” 

Stubbs squirmed some more. 

“Oh, I clapped ’im on the shoulder an’ 
axed ’im who he wuz an’ where he wuz 
goin’.” 

“And what did he say?” 

Aguinaldo kept his eyes fastened on the 
face of Stubbs, and seemed to have for- 
gotten that the youth of whom they were | 
talking was present. Evidently he was a |} 
man who was bound to know everything 
about affairs that were in any way con- 
nected with him. 

“He said his name wuz Dick Dareall, an’ 
that he had run away from the American 
army, had deserted.” r 

“What position did he say he held in 
that army?” < 

“He said he was a helper in the commis- 
sary department.” 

“In the commissary department, eh? He 
ought not to have been misused there. 
Who mistreatéd him?” 

“The quartermaster.” 

“In what way?” 

“Licked ’m with a strap till he wus black 
an’ blue.” : 

“He did, eh? How do you knows “Mave 
you seen the black and blue stripés?” 

Stubbs started and grew pale. 

“N-no,” he stammered, “I—I d-didn’t see 
’em, b-but he s-said ed 

“That will do!” in a sharp tone. “No 
matter what he said; it was your duty to | 
know whether or not he was speaking the 
truth before bringing him here. Now, he 
may have been whipped by the quartermas- 
ter until he is black and blue, and he may | 
not. If he has, well and good. So much 
the better for you, and so much the better 
for him. If he has not, then it will be bad 
for you for having been so careless, and it 
will be very bad indeed for him!” 

Then, turning to Dick, Aguinaldo gave 
him a sharp, penetrating look. There was 
a threat in the look, too, Dick fancied, but 
he did not falter; kept an undaunted front. 
He knew that much depended upon his 
nerve, and he summoned all he had to his 
aid. 

“You have heard what Stubbs said?” 
Aguinaldo asked, presently. 

Dick bowed. | 

“T have,” he acknowledged. 

“He said you were an assistant in the 
commissary department of the American 
army, that you were flogged till you were 
black and blue by the quartermaster and 
otherwise mistreated, and that as a result 
you deserted. Is that true?” 

Dick bowed again. 

“It is, sir,” he declared, firmly. 

A peculiar look appeared upon the face 
of the insurgent chief. Dick fancied he 
saw an expression of triumph in the dark 
eyes watching him so closely, and he won- 
dered what it could mean. 

He was soon to learn. 

“So!” Aguinaldo murmured, a peculiar 
smile coming to his face; “you were whip- 
ped till you were black and blue, were 
you? And then you ran away—deserted? 
Well, I do not blame you!” 

Aguinaldo paused and gazed at Dick a 
few moments with that peculiar smile upon 
his face, and then suddenly his face grew 
stern. 

“If you were whipped as you say you 
were, the black and blue stripes will show 
upon your person. Strip!” 

If the insurgent chief had expected to 
see the youth turn pale and tremble upon 
hearing this command he was disappointed, 
for Dick did nothing of the kind. Not a 
muscle of his face changed. To tell the | 
truth, Dick, who was an _ exceedingly 
shrewd youth, had seen toward what the 
chief’s questions were tending. He had 
read what was passing in Aguinaldo’s 
mind, and knew the chief thought he 
would overwhelm him by commanding him 
to prove his words. So Dick, being pre- 
pared, took the command in the most mat- 
ter-of-fact way imaginable, and—much to 
Stubbs’ relief, it must be stated—began to | 
remove his clothing. Coat, vest and shirt | 
were soon removed, and then Dick stoéd 
before the chief, stripped to the waist. 

Exclamations of amazement escaped 
Stubbs, the men seated at the table, and | 
even Aguinaldo himself, as the eyes of all 
fell upon Dick’s mutilated back. To tell 
the truth, the insurgent chief had not ex- | 
pected to see anything of the kind, and now 
that he saw the score or more of black and 
blue stripes, showing that the youth had 
really spoken the truth regarding the flog- 
ging, he hardly knew what to think. 

“Thunder!” exclaimed Zeke Stubbs, his 
face a curious admixture of pleasure and 
horror at the sight; “thet’s what I call 
purty blamed rough treatment uy a feller! 
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An’ ye say ye didn’t do nothin’ ter the fel- 
ler what done that before ye skipped?” 


“No,” replied Dick, quietly; “I was only 


too glad to get away safely without trying 
to get even. I was atraid I might fail, get 
caught, and then I would have been half 
killed.” 

Aguinaldo stared at the youth’s back for 
some moments in silence, and then in a 
voice from which the tone of suspicion 
and skepticism was largely missing, he 
said: 

“That must have hurt pretty badly, eh, 
my boy?” 

Dick smiled. 

“Vest sine: 
hurts yet.” 

“T do not doubt it,” the chief said. Then 
he pondered a few moments, and looking 
up at Dick, asked: 

“IT suppose you have no desire to return 
to the American army?” 

“No,” replied Dick, with a shudder, and 
a shrug of his wounded shoulders. “I shall 
not go back if I can help it.” 

Aguinaldo gazed at Dick searchingly. 

“Would you like to have the chance to 
get even with the army that allows its of- 
ficers to be so brutal?” 

Dick nodded. 

“T would!” he declared, with seeming 
earnestness and sincerity. 

“Very well,” said Aguinaldo; “you shall 
have the chance!” 


he acknowledged; “and it 


CHAPTER XI. 
DICK SAVES AGUINALDO’S LIFE. 


“Put on your. clothes,” said Aguinaldo, 
and Dick hastened to do so. 

Then the chief pointed to a chair. 

“Sit down,” he said. “I will talk fur- 
ther with you later.” 

Dick took the seat indicated, and Stubbs, 
to whom Aguinaldo had spoken a few 
words in a low tone, left the room. 

Then the insurgent chief turned his at- 
tention to the men at the table, and they 
examined maps and drawings, and talked 
earnestly in the native language. - - 

Of course Dick could not understand 
what was said, but he “listened with his 
eyes,” with all his might, and he came to 
the conclusion that a campaign against 
the American armies was being planned 


and mapped out at that very moment, right |. 


before his eyes! 

Oh, how he wished that he could under- 
stand the language! 

For two hours, at least, the men talked, 
and drew diagrams and made maps, and 
Dick would have become very tired if it 
had not been so interesting. 

He watched like a hawk, without seem- 
ing to take especial notice, however, and 
the thought of how General Lawton would 


like to get hold of those maps and dravw- | 


ings filled him with intense excitement. 
Dick made up his mind that if it were pos- 
sible to do so, he would secure the docu- 
ments and deliver them to the general. 

Finally Aguinaldo turned to Dick. 

“You say you left the army to-night?” he 
asked. “Within the past few hours?” 

“Ves, sir,” replied Dick. 

“T wish you would tell me, as nearly as 
possible, how many thousand men consti- 
tutes the American armies. Can you tell 
me, approximately?” 

Dick shook his head. 

“T have no idea regarding the number of 
men in the armies,” he replied. “I paid no 
attention to anything of the kind.” 

Of course Dick would not have answered 
had he known the number to a man, but he 
really did not know, and this made it eas- 
ier to plead ignorance. 

Aguinaldo seemed slightly disappointed. 

“T suppose you have no knowledge of 
prospective movements of the army, or por- 
tions of it?” 

“None whatever.” 

Satisfied that he could gain no informa- 
tion from the youth, Aguinaldo turned 
again to his companions, and they entered 
into a spirited conversation. 

As they talked, they glanced repeatedly 
at the youth, and Dick became convinced 
he was the subject of their remarks. 

There was one fellow who had, to Dick’s 
way of thinking, a very sinister, cruel and 
treacherous face, even for a Filipino, who 
seemed to be opposing Aguinaldo and ob- 
jecting to something which the chief wish- 
ed to do, or protesting against some plan 
which he wished to put in execution. 

Dick watched them closely, and he saw 
that some of the men sided with the chief 
and some with the other, and the argument 
waxed warm. Finally it became very 
warm indeed, and suddenly Aguinaldo leap- 
ed to his feet, and with eyes flashing fire 
he pointed his finger straight at the other, 
and said something in an intense tone that 
showed’ he was in deadly earnest. 

The other man leaped quickly to his feet, 
and said something that must have been 
insulting, for with a cry of rage, Aguinaldo 
drew his sword, and leaping toward the 


| other, said something that made the other 


wild with anger, for he drew his sword 


| and leaped forward and confronted his 
chief. 


Dick sat as if turned to stone, and stared 
in petrified amazement. 

“Surely,” he thought, “these dark-skin- 
ned Filipinos must be fire-eaters!” 

He had no time for much in the way of 
speculation, however, for the two men were 
at it, hot and heavy, and the youth forgot 


everything in watching the duel—for that 
Me vee a duel, and to the death, was evi- 
ent. 


There was no fancy play of the swords. 
Every move was made with a motive, and 
it was “business” with a vengeance. 

The fact was—though Dick knew noth- 
ing of it, of course—that there had been 
bad blood between Aguinaldo and this man, 
one of his subordinate chiefs, for some 


‘time, and the affair had culminated to- 


night in the encounter, which both men 
seemed to welcome. 

Fiercely the men attacked and defended. 
It was lunge and parry, ‘lunge and parry, 
first one on the offensive, then the other, 
but it soon became evident that the insurg- 
ent chief was the better swordsman. He 
was stronger and more skilled in the use 
of the sword. 

Aguinaldo knew this as soon as did the 
spectators, and a cold smile came to his 
face, while he took the offensive and push- 
ed his opponent slowly and steadily back 
toward the wall. The other realized it, 
too, for his face became the color of ashes, 
and a terrible look of fear appeared in his 
eyes... ” 

Evidently he expected nothing less than 
that he would lose his life. He seemed to 
realize that his foe would be merciless, 
would not spare him. The realization 
seemed to give him superhuman strength, 
and suddenly he assumed the offensive 
with a fury born of desperation and the 
fear of death which threatened. Such was 
the force of his attack that Aguinaldo was 
forced backward a few feet. He seemed! to 
understand the situation perfectly, how- 
ever, and even though forced to retreat 
temporarily, the cold, confident smile never 
left his face, and his lips curled with scorn. 

Rendered doubly desperate and angry: by 
that tantalizing smile, the chief’s opponent 
threw all his force into one last,-furious, 
despairing effort, and such was the fury of 
his assault, that Aguinaldo had to leap 
backward to escape a thrust. 

It was an unfortunate leap for the in- 
surgent chief, for in leaping back he stum- 
bled over a heavy stone cuspidor, and al- 
though active as a cat, seemingly, in all his 
movements, he lost his balance, was unable 
to recover it, and feli at full length upon 
the floor! 


A wild shriek of fury, joy, triumph es- 


caped the lips of his opponent, and the fel- 
low leaped forward and drew back his 
sword to run Aguinaldo through! 

There was no doubt regarding his inten- 
tions. An accident had placed his oppo- 
nent within his power, and he was a man 
to takp,advantage of it. It would be mur- 
der, nothing less, but evidently this fel- 
low was one who would not hesitate at 
murder. 


Aguinaldo was completely at the fellow’s 
mercy. He could not have possibly regain- 
ed his feet and resumed his guard before 
he would have been run through by his op- 
ponent’s sword, and for all the help he 
would have received from the other men, 
he would undoubtedly have perished then 
and there. 

But he was not to die yet awhile. Dick 
Dareall had watched the duel with starting 
eyes. It was the first thing of the kind he 
had ever seen, and he was fascinated, held 
spell-bound by the terrible affair. 

But when the accident occurred, and Ag- 
uinaldo fell, Dick suddenly awoke to ac- 
tion. He realized that unless the insurgent 
chief received assistance, he would be kill- 
ed, murdered, and realizing that the other 
men would not interfere, Dick rose to his 
feet, seizing his chair as he did so. The 
chair was a bamboo affair, but was fairly 
solid, and quickly drawing back, Dick 
threw it with all his force at the chief’s 
assailant, who was just drawing his arm 
back to make the fatal thrust. 

Dick’s aim was true. The chair just 
cleared the head of one of the men sitting 
at the table, and striking the arm of the 
would-be assassin, knocked his sword out 
of his hand, and almost knocked its owner 
down! 

He uttered a cry of fear, surprise, anger 
and disappointment combined, and then, 
seeing that the game was up, that Agui- 
naldo would be on his feet and ready for 
him before he could regain his weapon—in 
fact, Aguinaldo was already on his feet, 
having leaped up instantly—the | fellow 
gave vent to a-cry of baffled rage, disap- 
pointment and fear, and springing to the 
door, jerked it open and leaped through, 
pulling the door shut after him. 

Aguinaldo sprang to the door and jerked 
it open, but the fugitive had disappeared, 
and realizing that he could not stop the 
fleeing man, the chief closed the door, and 
returning, sheathed his sword, at the same 
time saying something in an angry tone to 
the men at the table. They locked shame- 
faced, and Dick decided Aguinaldo was rep- 
rimanding them for making no move to 
aid him when he was in danger of losing 
his life. 

Such was really the case, and when he 
had finished reprimanding his subordmates 
he steppeu oyer to where Dick was stand- 
ing, hardly knowing what the result of his 
impulsive action was going to be. Agui- 
naldo extended his hand, which Dick grasp- 
ed, and said: 

“T owe you my life! But for you, I 
should be a corpse at this moment. My 
own men sat still, like cowards, and would 
have let the scoundrel murder me, but you 


acted. I thank you, and I shall not forget 
your act!” 


CHAPTER XII. =a 
CAUGHT IN THE ACT. 
Dick blushed, for being a modest boy, he 


could not hear himself praised without — 


showing embarrassment. 

There are boys who delight in hearing 
themselves praised, some of them liking 
it even if it is undeserved, but Dick was 
not one of that kind. He was modest and 
brave, and like all such persons, was averse 
to listening to words in his own praise. 

“Oh, don’t mention it, sir!’ he said. “TI 
could not sit idly by and see a human be- 
ing murdered in cold blood.” 

“My men, here, could,” said Aguinaldo, 
with a glance in which was considerable of 
contempt and scorn, at his subordinate of- 
ficers. “They made no move to aid me,” 

“Perhaps they were. paralyzed with 
fright by the knowledge of your terrible 
danger,” suggested Dick. 

Aguinaldo laughed shortly. : 

“They were certainly paralyzed from 
some cause,” he said, “but I hardly think it 
was fear.” 

Then he seated himself at the head of 
the table and entered into a spirited con- 
versation with the men, who seemed ill at 
ease, not to say frightened. 

As for Dick, he began to see that being 
the head man, the leader of a revolution, 
was not the most pleasant thing in the 
world. -Such a position had its dangers, 
was beset with difficulties, and not all the 
danger lay upon the outside, by any means. 
Jealousy, envy, ambition in the hearts of 
his own followers made the life of the lead- 
er anything but pleasant. Foes from with- 
out and traitors from within made it nec- 
essary for him to be continually on the al- 
ert. 

Dick was glad that he was not an insur- 
gent chief. 

The youth seated himself, and waited and 
watched while the men conversed, and 
finally the conference came to an end, and 
the subordinates withdrew, leaving Dick 
alone with the insurgent chief. 

Aguinaldo gathered the maps, diagrams 
and drawings up carefully, and unlocking 
a drawer in the table, placed the documents 
therein. Then he closed and locked the 
drawer and placed the key in his pocket. 

This done, he turned and confronted Dick 
Dareall. 

The insurgent chief gazed at the youth 
steadily for some moments. Hvidently he 
was debating some question in his mind, 
and that it had to do with Dick was evi- 
dent. 

Presently he broke the silence. 

“Well, my young friend,” he said, “I am 
puzzled just what use to make of you ior 
the present. I had a plan, but my sub- 
ordinate officers talked me out of it—indeed 
it was the discussion of that very plan that 
led to the difficulty between Acartes and 
myself.” 

Aguinaldo paused and Dick said, quietly: 

“1 suspected as much, sir. Well, I’m glad 
I whacked him with the chair. I should 
have hated to have been the cause of your 
death. even indirectly.” 

“Well, you were not to blame for the 
quarrel, although you were the subject un- 
der discussion, and you saved my life, for 
which I am grateful.” 

“Do not speak of it, please!” begged 
Dtck. 

“Acartes said he believed you were a 
spy,” said Aguinaldo, abruptly. 

In spite of himself Dick gave a start, 
and looked up quickly, to meet the shrewd, 
peuetrating gaze of the insurgent chief. 

A cold chill went over the youth. 

Could it be that after all Aguinaldo sus- 
pected him? Dick half feared so, but being 
a boy of good nerve and judgment, he put 
on a brave front and met the man’s gaze 
unflinchingly. 

“Thought me a spy!” Dick ejaculated, in 
weil assumed surprise. : 

Ves. 

“After seeing my back?” 

“He said that might have been done pur- 
posely to throw off suspicion.” 

Dick did not show the surprise he felt. 
His respect for the shrewdness of- Acartes 
increased, however. Evidently he was a 
very suspicious man. 

“J wonder if he would allow himself to 
be flogged within an inch of his life in such 
a manner and for such a purpose?” the 
youth asked. 

Aguinaldo shrugged his shoulders. 

“T doubt it,” he said. Then he continued: 

“Of course, I have no means of know- 
ing whether or not you are a spy, but I do 
not think you are. I told Acartes so, and 
it was from this our quarrel arose. I am 
going to prove my faith in you by leaving 
you free and entertaining you as my guest 
till morning. There is a room,’ and he 
pointed to a door at one side; “it adjoins 
my own. You will sleep there to-night, 
and in the morning I will see what I can do 
for you. It is late and I am sleepy; good 
night.” 

.“Good night,” said Dick, and he went at 
once to the room indicated. 

He found it to be a well-furnished room, 
and, fearing that there was some way of 
watching him from the other room, Dick 
undressed and got in bed at once, and, to 
all appearances was sound asleep within 
ten minutes. : cana: : 
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_He was not asleep, however. 
he was never more wide awake in his life. 

Dick Dareall had made up his mind to 
secure those documents in the drawer of 
the table in the large room and carry them 
to General Lawton. He felt that the in- 
formation to be gained through the me- 
dium of those papers would prove of the 


utmost value to the American army. True, . 


he was a guest of Aguinaldo, who had 
trusted him and put him upon his honor, 
as it were, and under ordinary circum- 
stances Dick would not have betrayed the 
trust for worlds, but this was no ordinary 
occasion. It was war time, and all is fair 
in war. He was working for the good of 
his country, and he could not let a feeling 
of sentiment stand in the way. 

To secure those documents and get them 
to General Lawton might mean the saving 
of the lives of hundreds of American sol- 
diers, might save the army from defeat and 
disaster. 

Yes, he must secure the- documents and 
carry them to the general. 

Dick’s mind was fully made up, but he 
was determined to not spoil things by pre- 
mature action. He, must wait till the in- 
surgent chief was sound asleep, as he would 
have to slip into his room and get the key 
that unlocked the drawer. 

Dick had made note of the pocket the 
key had been placed in. 

It was, as near as Dick could judge, two 
o’clock when he decided to make the ven- 
ture. 

Slipping softly out of bed, he proceeded 
to dou his clothing. He took plenty of time 
for this, being careful to make no noise, 
and pausing every few moments to listen 
for any sound of stirring to come from the 
next room. As there was a thick carpet on 
the floors of all three rooms, Dick put his 
shoes on. 

Then he opened the door softly and 
stepped out into the large room. Stepping 
to the other door, Dick took hold of the 
knob and tried it. The door was not locked 
and came open readily. 

Dick paused and listened intently and 
was reassured by hearing the regular 
preathing of the man inside, who was evi- 
dently sound asleep. 

Pushing the door slowly and gently open, 
Dick glided into the room, making no more 
noise than a shadow. He paused and gave 
the face of the insurgent chief a careful 
look. Yes, he was certainly sound asleep. 
Dick decided, and he looked around for the 
sleeping man’s clothes. 

They were hanging over the back of a 
chair and Dick seized them and quickly 
found the key. Then, with another glance 
at Aguinaldo, Dick left the room. As he 
did so he stumbled over a rug which had 
become rumpled and made a slight noise 
with his hand in catching himself to keep 
from falling. : 

Dick looked around at the sleeping man 
in alarm, fearful that he would be awak- 
ened. He did stir‘slightly, but continued 
to breathe regularly, and Dick made up 
his mind he was safe. 

Then he made his way to the table and 
fitted the key in the lock of the drawer. 
There was a lamp burning on the table, so 
Dick could see to do this. 

At this instant the youth thought he 
heard a stir in the bedroom, and he stood 
ereci, his head inclined that way, listening 
intently for a repetition of the sound, his 
heart in his mouth. ; 

But no repetition of the sound was heard, 
and, confident that Aguinaldo was sound 
asleep, Dick turned the key in the lock and 
pulled the drawer open. 

The documents were there before his 
eyes. All he had to do was gather them 
up, place them in his pocket, and then get 
out of the building as quickly as possible 
and make his way to the American army, 
to General Lawton, and deliver the papers 
into his hands. 

With eager hands Dick seized the papers. 
There was a lot of them and the youth se- 
cured them all. Then he folded the pa- 
pers carefully and was just on the point of 
putting them in his pocket when he heard 
a noise behind him, and, startled, he paused 
and looked around. 

What he saw paralyzed him, froze his 
blood. ; 

Just within the room, where he had 
stepped from the bedroom, wide awake and 
cool, and with a revolver in his hand and 
aimed at the head of Dick Dareall, was— 
Aguinaldo! 

[fo BE CONTINUED.] 
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News received from Stuart, a new settle- 
ment above Kamiah, in Idaho, on the reser- 
vation, says the whole country is in arms 
looking for a cougar that approached the 
home of Lewis Johnson the other day and 
took from his dooryard his four-year-old 
daughter. Along with two little sisters, 
the little girl was playing in front of the 
house, when a cougar came out of the tim- 
ber, and, before the children had time to 
make a cry of alarm, seized the little girl 
by the back of her neck and started for 
the hills at once. Her playmates, by their 
screams, brought the mother to the door, 
where she arrived in time to see the cougar 
with the child in its mouth dragging her 
away. Mrs. Johnson at once raised an 
alarm with her cries, which caused the cou- 
gar to drop its prey about a hundred. feet 
from the home, where the child was picked 
up dead, her neck having been broken. 


In truth | 


A Fight With a Jaguar. 


“When you get away from the towns 
and more thickly settled parts of Central 
America into the forest clearings you will 


find that the native houses are built upon | 


posts well above the ground. This is in 


part to protect the dwellers from dampness | 
in the rainy season and to keep out rep- | 
tiles, but the principal reason for putting | 


the houses upon posts is for the safety of 
the residents against tigers, the name by 
which jaguars are generally called in Cen- 
tral and South America.” 


James Sharpley was the speaker, and he 
was telling some of his experiences in Ce 


tral America, where he had traveled as 


agent of a rubber-buying firm. 

“Those who think lightly of the courage 
of the people in these southern regions 
might reconsider their opinion if they had 
seen the performance of a boy who acted 
as attendant, guide and porter for me dur- 
ing a three weeks’ trip among the rubber 
gatherers of Costa Rica. He was of mixed 
Indian and negro blood, an active, intelli- 
gent, good-tempered young fellow, without 
a trace of school education, but perfectly at 
home and master of the situation in the 
tropical forest. One night we were stop- 


ping at a little settlement called Las Con- | failed to kill the wild beast that he shot 


treras. I was a guest at the house of the 
head man, who had assigned me his best 
chamber. My boy Jose—Jose Maximo was 


his full name—had swung his hammock | 


from two posts of the veranda directly in 
front of my door, which opened upon the 
veranda. I was sitting with my host out- 


side the door at about 8 o’clock in the | 
It was a clear, starlit night, with | 


evening. 
a full moon lighting up the clearing and 
the dozen little houses about the great one 
where I was, and showing the blackness of 
the dense forest that hemmed us in on 
every side. In his hammock Jose lay 


smoking cigarettes, his machete hanging | 


from a peg in the post behind him. 

“Jose had a dog that accompanied us in 
our travels, a big native brute that he set 
a great deal by. Like Central American 
dogs in general, it never barked, but would 
growl or yell or whine on occasion, and had 


a value to us as a watch dog. This dog, | 


seeking, perhaps, the companionship of its 
kind, had wandered from the house. 
host was in the act of telling me that, 
while there undeniably were tigers in the 
forest, they never ventured near Las Con- 
treras, when Jose, missing his dog, called 
it. From the shadow of a hut near the 
edge of the forest the dog came trotting 
toward its master. There was a clear space 
about sixty yards in width for it to cross, 
and I was lazily watching the dog’s moving, 
tawny form, of a tint not easy to distin- 
guish, even in the bright moonlight, against 
the yellowish green of the low tropical 
plants. It had got half way across the 
opening when from the deep forest shadow 


came bounding toward it, precisely as a | 


rubber bail bounds along on the ground, a 
creature vastly larger, that we did not see 
until it was almost upon the dog. 

"Tigre! 
ing to his feet. 
of his hammock upon his feet and seized 
his machete from the peg. He had wrapped 


his grass-woven blanket round his arm and | 
leaped to the ground when the jaguar | 
sprang upon the dog, which had started | 


The | and still living. 


to run, but was overtaken in a jiity. 
weight of the jaguar crushed the dog to the 
earth; there was one yell, shut off_half way 
as the jaguar’s teeth found its throat; there 
was a brief struggle, then the jaguar seized 
the dog midway of its back, lifting it as 
lightly as a cat would lift a rat, and turned 
back toward the forest just as Jose came 
up. He was not in time to strike the 
jaguar a blow, but he threw his machete 


at it, wounding the beast in its hindquar- | 


ters. Instantly the jaguar turned, dropped 
the dog, and leaped upon Jose, who was 
rushing forward to get hold of his weapon, 
which had fallen to the ground: The 
shock nearly threw him down, but he kept 
his feet, and, protecting his face and throat 
with a blanket wrapped round his left arm, 
he staggered toward the place where the 
machete was lying, the jaguar clinging to 
him with its claws as he went. 

“As soon as I fairly realized what was 
taking place—it took some valuable seconds 
to do this, the whole thing came so sud- 
denly—I dodged into my room where my 
rifle stood in a corner. 
the veranda, rifle in hand, Jose, stooping to 
seize his machete, 


jaguar above him still tearing savagely at 
the blanket, and.trying to get to his throat. 
Jose had got hold of his machete and was 
using it with his right hand; but he could 
only thrust upward at the jaguar, having 
no chance to give the sweeping blows, 
which is what the machete is made for. I 
came within ten paces of them, but the 
jaguar paid no attention to me. 

“Tie quiet, Jose, I’m going to shoot,’ I 
called to the boy in Spanish, and fired at 
the jaguar’s shoulder. The creature whirled 
half round as if it would spring at me, then 
sank sidewise to the ground, pitching for- 
ward upon its right shoulder, which my 
bullet had broken. Jose sprang to his 
feet. I did not dare fire again, as he was 
in my direct line of aim, but he was equal 
now to dealing with the beast alone. With 
a blow of his machete he severed its spine, 


My | 


| into consideration, they will readily see the fol- 
Tigre!’ shouted my host, jump- | 
Like a flash Jose came out | 


| this column. 


As I eame out on | 


was forced to the | 
ground, where he lay on his back with the | 


| vance list-of our libraries. 


tLe al inl ile 


‘and a second stroke cut its head half off, 
| ending the fight. 


“The jaguar measured eight feet two 
inches in length, and was a heavy, power- 
ful, vicious-loking beast. Jose was badly 


clawed in the legs by the jaguar’s hind | 
paws, but he did not regard his wounds as 


serious enough to prevent our continuing 
our journey next day; the principal im- 
portance he attached to the fight seemed to 
be the loss of his dog.” 


——————_ <P ——_—___—_- 


We have only a few of the Dewey Med- 
als left. Send in your order quick. See 
16th page. ; 


a 2 


The Romans were very skilful bowmen, 
although they discarded the weapon in war- 
fare, trusting to the charge and the hand 
to hand fighting. Many of the Roman 
emperors were famous archers. It is said 
that Domitian would place boys in a circus 


at a considerable distance from him and | 


as they held their hands with the fingers 
outstretched he would send the arrows 
between them with such nicety and ac- 
curacy of aim that he never inflicted a 
wound. The wicked emperor Commodus 
boasted that he never missed his aim or 


with his single arrow. He would set a shaft 
in his bow as some wiid beast was set free 
in the circus to devour a living criminal 
condemned to die. Just when the furious 
animal was springing on his prey, the em- 
peror would strike it dead at the man’s 
feet. Sometimes one hundred lions were 
let loose at once in order that he, with one 
hundred arrows, might kill them. 
arrows, the heads of which were semi- 


| circular, he would sever the necks of os- 


triches in full flight. 


Answers to. Correspondents. | 


To Correspondents. 


Do not ask questions on the same sheet of pa- 


per with mail orders, as they will not be an- 
swered. Correspondents, in sending a number 
of questions, will aid us greatly by writing on 
one side of the paper only. If this is not done, 


questions will have to be rewritten by those 
who send them. Notices is now given that here- | 
after no letters will be answered unless ad- | 
dressed “Epirok oF Happy Days, 24 Union 
Square, New York.” 


NOTICE. 

Readers of Happy Days who send questions 
to be answered in this column should bear in 
mind that Happy Days is made up and printed | 
two weeks in advance of publication; conse- 
quently it will take from two to three weeks 
from the time we receive the questions before | 
the answers will appear in print, and should the 
questions require any special research it may 
take longer. If readers will take this matter 


ly of requesting us to put the answers to their 
questions in the next issue of the paper. 


ArtHUR ASHMORE.—There is no premium 
on either coin. 
JAcoB Myrers.—They are real characters 


R. R. R.—The three libraries named are 
entirely out of print. 


A CoNSTANT READER.—See answer to “Dr. 
Dick’ in this column. 


A READER.—See answer to “William Set- | 
terfield” in this column. 

Kiti-Mr-Quick.—See answer to “William 
Setterfield” in this column. 


~ Harry Duss.—United States cents of 1795 
are quoted at 20 cents, if in fine condition. 


L. B. ARMATURE, Magician.—We cannot 
furnish you with addresses of that kind in 


Jim JAKES.—To “‘box the compass” is to 
name all the points on the compass cor- 
rectly in regular order. 


J. Mreyer.—There is no premium offered 
for cents of 1819; dealers offer them for 
sale at three cents each. 


CHAS. SHACKFORD.—See answer to “‘Jacob 
Myers” in this column for answer to your 
first question.: 2. We cannot say. 


C. W. B.—The rubbing you sent is of a 
two sou piece of France, bearing no pre- | 
mium; it is equal in value to two cents in 
our money. 


Frep A. Atmrxon.—Half cents of the 
year 1804, if clear and sharp, are worth 
about five cents; if worn smooth, they are 
of little value. 


Viva “Happy Days.”—The advertisement, | 
no doubt, was published in some other part | 
of our paper, as we do not insert notices of | 
that kind in this column. 

UNEEDABOOK.—We cannot publish an ad- 
2. There is no 
premium on a Canada nickel. 3. We can- 
not make the change desired. 

Wma. Woopwarp.—Writing paper can be 
sensitized with the ordinary gelatin solu- 
tion, but the result, to a great extent, will 
depend on the quality of paper used. 


| 


With | 


| quoted at $25; 


| advice in a matter of this kind. 


Dr. Dick.—Due notice of the closing of 
any series in this paper will be announced 
several weeks in advance, so as to give 
every reader time to send in his coupons. 


C. C. K.—We would advise you to read 
“How to Become a Detective.” Price 10 
cents. Sent by mail postpaid upon receipt 
of money or postage stamps to that amount. 

C. H. W.—The description you send is of 
@ coin issued during the scarcity of small 
change in 1863-64. At that time they were 
called “Copperheads;” they bear no pre- 
mium. 


RUBBERNECK.—We do not furnish enam- 
eled rims or adjustable handle bars. We 
furnish 22 or 24 inch frames if desired. 
Read the description on 16th page of ““Hap- 
py Days.” : 


Bens. F. S.—A United States cent of 1799 
in good condition is worth from $2.50 to 
$10, according to its condition, The other 
coins are all common, bearing little if any 
premium. 


HIGHFLYER.—We cannot say where a 
beok of that kind can be obtained; you 
might be able to procure one from some 
dealer in scientific works. 2. Address him 
at “Bayonne, N. J.” 

Wn. SETTERFIELD.—The 


story entitled 
in a Week,” by James D. Montague, ended 
in No. 261 of this paper, but by a typo- 
graphical error the notice “The End” was 
omitted. 

W. Netson.—There is no premium on a 
$5 gold piece of 1845. For general premi- 
ums on United States coins read “How to 
Collect Stamps and Coins.” Price 10 cents. 
Sent by return mail upon receipt of price 
in money or postage stamps. 

A LopsTer.—See answer to “Wm. Setter- 
field” in this column. 2. The fire-eating 
trick is fully explained on pages 17 and 18 
of “How to Become a Magician.” Price 10 
cents. Sent postpaid upon receipt of the 
price in money or postage stamps. 

N. E. V.—The fastest train is run on the 
New York Central Railroad, which aver- 
ages 52 miles an hour, including stops, for 
a distance of 460 miles. 2. Great Britain 
has a train which they claim runs 54 miles 
an hour, but not for such a long distance. 

X. B., Manset, Maine—The “Frank 
Reade” library is entirely out of print. 2. 
We cannot reveal the names of our authors. 
3. You can find such stories in the “Pluck 
and Luck” library. Price 5 cents. 4. Send 
your name and address for a complete cat- 
alogue of all publications. 


ENHANT Pat.—You have not sufficiently 


| described the stamps for us to estimate on 
| their values, as the same colors and denom- 


inations have been issued at different peri- 
ods. If you will send the stamps to us 
with a two-cent stamp for return postage 
we will mark their catalogue values. 

JOHN Miniter.—There is no fixed value to 
old Bibles or books; they are worth just 


| what collectors of curiosities are willing 


to give for them. Take it to some dealer in 
old curiosities; who may give you some 
idea of its value. 2. We cannot publish ad- 
dresses in this column. 


O. C. G.—We do not publish any book on 
parliamentary laws. 2. The president of 
a lodge or association has power to appoint 
a committee to draft a constitution and 
by-laws, provided an affirmative vote has 
been taken to have a constitution and by- 
laws. 3. The president of a lodge appoints 


| all committees. 


Work AND WriN.—The profession of an 
artist is very uncertain; if his pictures 
strike the public taste and he becomes pop- 
ular, his reputation is assured and he can 
make money, otherwise there is but an or- 
dinary living in the profession. There is 
no limit to the time it takes to become a 
good artist; in the beginning you take les- 


| sons and go under the instruction of some 


are school and advance as you gain pro- 
ficiency. 

Corin Boy.—United States cents of 1793 
are quoted at from $2 upward, according to 
condition; $5 gold piece of 1797, $2.50 pre- 
mium. 2. A Lord Baltimore penny is 
half dimes of 1802 are 
quoted at $25. 3. They are not written in 
imitation of any other writer; they are 
written specially for our paper by our own 
authors. The “Boys’ Star’ library is en- 
tirely out of print. 4. From New York to 
San Francisco is 3,298 miles. 5. We ecan- 


| not publish any coin dealer’s address in 


this column. 

Paris ExposiTion.—Your writing is good 
enough for any business. 2. If you have 
$3,000 we would advise you not to speculate 
in Wall street with it. Some people have 
commenced on less, but where one person 
has been successful 10,000 have lost all 
they invested. We cannot give you any 
3. We 
would advise a boy of 16 years to attend to 
his studies and wait until he is nearer 


| manhood before attempting to engage in 


business. 4. We cannot say what the fare 
would be from your city to Paris; inquire 
at any general ticket office in your city. 
5. A boy of sixteen cannot marry accord- 
ing to law without consent of parents. 6. 
You can correspond with any business firm 
if you choose. 
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or (5 $50.00 BICYGLES GIVEN AWAY ! a= ¢@Q-== $500.00 PIANOS CIVEN AWAY! 


Every Reader Stands the Same Chance. 


‘HAP 


as 


They Are H rade Wheels. 


WE HAVE ALREADY GIVEN AWAY OVER 300. 
Whatever « Happy Days” Agrees to Do it Always Does. 


WORK HARD FOR COUPONS. 


e e 

Here are the full Directions. es 
Read These Directions Carefully Before Sending Us Your Coupons: A coupon will appear 
on page 2 of “Happy Days” every week called the “HAPPY DAYS” BICYOLE COUPON. To 

the Fifteen persons who send us the largest number of these coupons cut from “Happy Days 
between Nos. 261 and 272 inclusive, we will send to each a “Happy Days’ $50.00, High Grade 
either ladies’ or gentleman’s style. Do not send us any coupons for bicycles until we 
to do so in No. 272 of “Happy Days,” as the date when all coupons must reach us 
n that num and it will be placed far enough in advance to give all persons, 
to get their coupons in on time. We don’t care where or how you 
ipulation that we make is, that they must be taken from “Happy 
. 261 d 272 inclusive. This is a grand chance to secure a good wheel, and 


given away over 300 bicycles, you can depend upon this offer being genuine 


get the eoupr 
Days” between N 
as we have alr 


in every sel he word. 
The tol is a complete description, and every wheel is sent exactly as represented :— 
Wheels front and rear, 32 spokes in front wheel and 36 spokes in rear. Barrel hubs— 


-_ Spokes—Excelsior Needle Co.’s swaged piano wire, butt ended. Wood 
ings—cups and cones turned from bar steel. Balls—hardened and 
‘ amless steel tube, 1% head, 1144 inch or 1% inch bottom tube 
(Height of frame—standard 22 inches.) Front forks, continuous, tapered 
red crown, nickel plated or enameled. Drop of frame 3 inches. Rear stays D 
inches, Lower % inches, tapered to % inches. Single-piece, head, 5 inches. 
; famous Fauber one-piece, either 5-arm or star pattern sprockets—any 
32 teeth inclusive, for either 3-16 inch or % inch chain—cranks 6% 
inches or 7% inches, diamond pattern. Rear Sprocket, detachable, screwed on hub and 
id in place by a lock nut screwed on by reverse threads—7, 8, 9 or 10 teeth. Pedals, dust- 
proof—with or without rubbers. Handle Bar—best seamless tubing, nickeled on copper, either 

, downturn or ram’s horn. Grips—to match frame. Chain-—B Block, straw colored— 
es, either 3-16 inch or 14 inch. Gear as desired. Finish—any standard color or 
e—Brown pattern, either hard or soft. Tool bag and tools complete. Tires— 
ear, Hartford, Vim or Morgan & Wright, single or double tube. 


Dewey! Dewey! Dewey! 


Are You Wearing His Medal? 


EVERYTHING IS DEWEY! 


They are very artistic and are being worn by thousands. 


HOW TO SECURE ONE. 


‘you will find on page 2a 


DEWEY MEDAL COUPON. 


Send us one of those ~™ 
couvons with 3 two-cent 
postage stamps, and we 
will send you the medal, § 
postage paid, by return § 
mail. You can order as j 
many medals as you f 
like, but must send one 
coupon and 3 two-cent 
}postage stamps for eadh 
medal. k 

These medals contain 
an excellent portrait of 
ADMIRAL GEO. DEWEY f 
on one side, and a pict- 
ure of FRED FEARNOT 
on the reverse side. Ey- 
ery reader knows who J 
Dewey is. and a great 
majority are probably 
acquainted with FREp J 
FEARNOT, the hero of 
the “WORK AND 
WIN” stories that are 
now having an immense § 
sale and causing such 
widespread comment. ff 

The medals closely re- § 
semble gold and will § 
wear for a long time. H 

As we have given our 
order for only 50,000, we 
advise all readers tof 
send for one or more 
without delay. 1 
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‘*HAPPY DAYS,” 24 Union Square, New York. 


>< PLUCK AND LUCK. >< 


Whe orc st an Paat kK 1 Pee bee OYE. : % 
The Largest and Best 5-Cent Library Published. 32 Pages. Colored Covers. 
; Stories of All Kinds. Latest Issues: 
e pe Jr.; ae The Diamonds of the BOLgtass lsecctesis cee oer See eee OY: Se gy oe 
Be EO Ost Rasa'sis39.0'n'a's o:n\s'o.v.n'3/a siosisleins SARE AT OER OEE Eee pace ees eee by Jas. C. Merritt 
Mine Nhe plaidioo n ciemis Neel e ee ae ome by Howard Austin 
eg er ....-by An Old Scout 
Dara iaie scoot heeG nes by a Retired Banker 
Sebel bile ce he clases by Berton Bertrew 
by Kx Fire Chief Warden 
Sip ipiatelpistale\alsie assie sinidalolp Tuistecne coe One: by Allyn Draper 
Sait Aiainlen sis sao OE Oa by Howard Austin 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 


>< SECRET SERVICE. >< 
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>< WORK AND WIN, >< 


An Interesting Weekly For Young America. 


ceipt of price, 5 cents per copy, or 6 copies 


READ THE FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS CAREFULLY: 


FOLLOW THESE DIRECTIONS:—You will find on page 2 of “Happy Days” every we 
coupon called “Happy Days” Piano Coupon. . To the ten readers who Lond iecine larceat hope 
ber of these coupons cut from “Happy Days, beginning with No. 261 and ending with No. 272 
we will send to each one vane PIANO. Don’t send us any coupons for piano until we 
notify you to do so in No. 272 of “Happy Days,” in which number the date will appear when all 
coupons must reach us. It makes no difference to us how or where you get the coupons: eon 
can beg them from your friends who are reading “Happy Days’ and ‘do Not use the coupongs 
you can ask your newsdealer to speak to customers who buy spe appy. Days;” you can buy ee. 
copies of the paper; in fact, you can get them through any scheme that may occur x0 van 
All that we require is, that coupons must be cut from “Happy Days” from any numbers be. 
tween 261 and 272 inclusive. 


This is a Good Picture of the Piano: | 


Description of the Piano We Send : 


They are the Celebrated KOHLER & COMPANY Make, and a full Guarantee for seven years is sent 
with each Piano. The following is a full and true description : 


Cases Double Veneered throughout in Figured Mahogany, Fancy Burled 


Walnut, Rosewood, Quartered American and English Oak, or Circas- 
sian Walnut. 


DIMENSIONS—Height, 4 feet 9% inches; depth, 2 feet 3 inches; width, 5 feet 5% inches; 


weight, 900 pounds. Equalized, upright-grand seale; 7 1-3 octaves; overstrung bass; three 
strings throughout; full metal frame; compound quartered rock maple tuning pin block, which 
cannot split; double repeating action, capstan regulators; hammers of best folt : three pedals, 
with muffler attachment; ivory keys; polished ‘ebony sharps; double fall, full length music desk : 


continuous hinges on top and fall; tuning-pins, specially fitted with maple bushing; all carving 
hand work. 


See How Many Coupons You Can Get Together. 
XYOU MAY WIn. 


Do You Want a Good Watch? 


THIS IS YOUR CHANCE TO GET ONE! 
@ Cents and 5 Happy Days Coupons. 


THIS IS A FAIRLY GOOD DESCRIPTION OF THE WATCH, 
ALTHOUGH IT HARDLY DOES IT JUSTICE. 


It is an American watch that wili keep accurate time, 
and will not get out of order. This we guarantee. The 
Case is strongly made and carefully fitted to exclude dust. 
It is Open Face with heavy polished bevel crystal. Case 
is heavily nickeled and presents a handsome appearance. 
Weight of watch complete 414 oz. The Movement com- 
bines many patented devices, including American Lever, 
Lantern Pinion, Patent Escapement, Patent Winding At- 
tachment. Four or five turns of winding attachment 
winds for 24 to 86 hours. The eut, which falls far short 
of doing it justice, exactly represents the watch three- 
fourths size. 

Send us FIVE “HAPPY DAYS” WATCH COUPONS cut 
from any numbers of “Happy Days,” with 75 cents in 
Money or postage stamps, and we will send you the watch 
by return registered mail. The watch coupon is published 
on page 2 of ‘Happy Days” every week. Address all or- 
ders to “Happy Days,” 24 Union Square, New York. 


: 32 Pages. Colored Covers. Price 
It is Bound to Please You. 


LATEST ISSUES: 


5 Cents. 


40 Fred Fearnot’s Triumph; or, Winning His Case in Court. 
41 Fred Fearnot’s Close C : 
42 Fred Fearnot’s Big Bluff; or, Working for a Good Cause. 
43 Fred Fearnot’s Ranche; or, Roughing, it in Colorado. 

44 Fred Fearnot’s Speculation; or, my 

45 Fred Fearnot in the Clouds; or, Evelyn’s Narrow Escape. 
46 Fred Fearnot at Yale Again; or, Teaching the College 
47 Fred Fearnot’s Mettle; or, Hot Work Against Enemies. 


all; or. Punishing a Treacherous Foe. 


utwitting the Land Sharks 
oys New Tricks, 


For sale by all newsdealers or sent to any address on receipt of price, 5 cents per copy, or 6 copies 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 


for 25 cents. 


Japan, ete., 4 cents. 
Prospect ave., New York. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
BINDER FOR HAPPY DAYS. 


Covers made of thick cardboard, cloth-covered, 
with “Happy Days” stamped on it in gold. 


100 foreign stamps; Turkey, C. G. Hope, 
H. L. Ashfield, 767 


turn home or write to Mrs, M, B, Gunckel, 
Muncie, Ind. 


Will hold a complete volume—26 numbers, and has 
every appearance of being a regular bound bock. 
Sent to any address, postage free, on receipt of 50 
cents in money or postage pranes. Address Happy 


WANTED.—Charles E. Gunckel to re- 


Days, 2 Union Square, 
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